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were awarded to Mr. C. Henman, jun., and 
a medal under the same heading was given to 
Mr. A. Baker. Mr. H. Renault Mangin’s design 
for @ residence (cleverly drawn, but altogether 
inappropriate) received the late Sir Fras. Scott’s 
prize (10 guineas) ; Mr. E. W. A. Atkins being 
commended; and the Students’ prize was 
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awarded to Mr. J. S. Nightingale. The Soane 


some steps towards bringing this about have 
been taken. The result, however is, as yet, 
uncertain. The lecture season of the Museum 
will be preceded by the distribution of prizes to 
art-workmen by the president, on Wednesday, 
March 21st. A lecture will be given by Mr. F. 8. 
Powell, M.P., on “Existing Obstacles to the 
Progress of Gothic Architecture in England ;” by 








Competitions: Paris Exhibition. 


street. 





Mr. Boulnois, Mr. Burnell, Mr. T. Bury, Mr. J. J. 
Cole, Mr. Henry Currey, Mr. Edmeston, Mr. 
B. Ferrey, Mr. Charles Fowler, Mr. Garling, 
Mr. Sidney Godwin, Mr. Hansard, Mr. Hayward, 
Mr. Owen Jones, Mr. Kendall, Mr. E. B. Lamb, 
Mr. Fred. Marrable, Mr. C. Mayhew, Mr. Mo- 
catta, Mr. Nash, Mr. Papworth, Mr. Penne- 
thorne, Mr. Penrose, Mr. E. C. Robins, Mr. 
Seddon, Mr. Roger Smith, Mr. Edis, Mr. James 
Thomson, Mr. George Vulliamy, Mr. W. White, 
Mr. Woodthorpe, Mr. Brandon, Mr. K. Penson, 
Mr. Pearson, Mr. R. R. Rowe, Mr. I’Anson, Mr. 
Allom, Mr. C. J. Richardson, Mr. Tarring, Mr. 


Hardwick, Mr. Gibson, Mr. Slater, Mr. Horace. 


Jones, Mr. E. Christian, Mr. Hakewill, Mr. T. H. 


Gossip again.—The Royal Medal: the Great 


HE chance of a fight | and fidgety to give quiet attention to details. 
on Monday night, 
such is the natural | by the members of Parliament present to the two | portant feature of the general pile. Terra-cotta 
pugnacity of the ar- | pending Government competitions, and a strong 
chitectural mind, | opinion was expressed to the effect that success-| the shape of some large ornamented columns, 
produced a large | ful competitors in previous Government compe- designed, like much of the rest, by Mr. Godfrey 
gathering at the titions had not received justice by being omitted. | Sykes, who did not live long enough to see them 
House in Conduit- On this, Friday, evening the subject will be | all in their places. 

Mr. Beres- 

ford Hope was in the | 

chair, and he was give their aid in the right direction. It is under- master. 
supported by Mr. 

Tite, Professor Donaldson, Professor Kerr, Pro- | architects selected to compete for the Law Courts,| he then superintended the decoration of the 

fessor Lewis, Ex-professor Smirke, Mr. C. C. 

Nelson, Mr. Ashpitel, Mr. G. Alexander, Mr. 

Ashton, Mr. Henry Baker, Mr. James Bell, 


medallion (with 501.) was not awarded, the} Sir Walter James, bart., on “ Breadth of Light 
designs sent in not being deemed of sufficient | and Shadow in Architecture ;” by the Very Rev. 
merit. The subject was an opera-house. The! the Dean of Westminster, on the “ History of 
offered medals, and money offered for essays on | the Chapter-House of Westminster ;” by the 
given subjects, had elicited no response; nor was | Rev. E. L. Cutts, M.A., “ On Gravestones ;” and 
there any competent candidate for Mr. Tite’s ac- | by Mr. J. H. Parker, F.S.A., “On the Mediaval 
cumulated prize (301.) waiting for a design in the | Houses of the City of Wells.” The prize meeting 
Italian style for a public building adapted to} and the lectures will take place in the Theatre 
modern wants. The amount this year will be | of the Geological Museum, Jermyn-street, which 
401., and should surely induce a few good efforts.| has been kindly lent for the purpose by Sir 
The subjects for next year's prizes were con-| Roderick Murchison, the temporary theatre at 
sidered, but the meeting was a little too excited | South Kensington having been pulled down. 

| The exterior of the new theatre there is being 
In the course of the evening allusion was made | fast proceeded with, and will constitute an im- 





| 


is being largely employed upon it, especially in 


| Mr. Sykes’s name is written 


brought forward in the House of Commons, | on the walls of the Sheffield School of Art, where 
when the President and Mr. Tite will doubtless | he took all the principal prizes, and then became 
Five or six years ago he left that 
position to hold one at South Kensington, and 


| 


stood that the terms offered to the half-dozen 


the contemplated expenditure being three-fourths | arcades and conservatory in the Horticultural 
of a million, were four per cent. to the selected | Gardens. This work gave a considerable im- 
candidate, and 8001. to each of the others : the re-, petus to the introduction of terra-cotta. He 
duced commission, however, is objected to. Mr.) showed much skill, too, in the painted decora- 
Hardwick has already withdrawn, and another of | tions of the south court of the Kensington Mu- 

' the six will also do so, we believe, in a few days. | seum., He died at the early age of little more 
In the National Gallery case the commission is | than forty-one, and was buried, on Wednesday 
to be the established five per cent.; 2501., if we | last, in the Brompton Cemetery, many who appre- 
are rightly informed, being paid to each of the | ciated his talents following his remains to the 
competitors. Mr. Pennethorne will not submit | grave. Decorative designers such as he are so 
designs. He has been consulted on the matter few amongst us, that we can ill spare him. 

_so often, has made so many plans and suggestions,| On the previous Wednesday evening lamenta- 
that even if invited he would decline, feeling | tions were expressed at the Society of Arts over 
himself to be in a superior position to that of | the issue of the latest competition there offered 
the other architects, and that it would be unfair | to art-workmen. “ The time given for the execu- 

for him to compete. | tion of the works,” said the report, read by Mr. 

| The committee appointed in the interests of Foster, “ amounted to very nearly twelve months, 

English architecture to co-operate with the and the result does not show an adequate 


Wyatt, Mr. Jas. Fergusson, and many others, who Commissioners for the Paris Universal Exhibi- 
would equally be mentioned if we had retained tion is getting to work. It represents various 
theirnames. No fight, however, took place. Mr. cognate bodies: here is a list of the members of | 


Butterfield, rightly desiring that there should be it :— 
The President of the Institute; Mr. W. Tite, | 


response. The question arises, what are the 
causes which have led to this state of things, 
and can any steps be taken by which a larger 


| number of competitors can be secured ?” 


The report showed that in 1863 prizes to the 


no dissension, had requested that his name, 


should be withdrawn, and the Council having 
withdrawn it, Mr. M. D. Wyatt was recom- 
mended to her Majesty, nem. con., for the Royal 
Medal. Her Majesty is not a stranger to the 
accomplishments of the proposed recipient, and 
is not likely to refuse compliance: long may he 
live to wear it, and to communicate, as now, the 
knowledge he has gathered with toil and travel. 
The gentleman who was first named for the 


honour is thought to work mainly for himself ;|T.H. Wyatt. Messrs. J. Edmeston, fellow, andj its dolorous tone unnecessary. 


| M.P., past president ; Mr. T. L. Donaldson, past | amount of 1621. were offered. Seventy works 

president; the three vice-presidents; all the) were sent in, and the amount awarded was 1097. 
'members of council; the two hon. secretaries. | In 1864, the amount offered for prizes was 6231. 
The following members of the Institute: — | Ninety-six works were sent in, and the amount 
| Messrs. C. Barry, W. Barges, E. Christian, F. P. | awarded was 2741. ; while in 1865 (the present 
| Cockerell, B. Ferry, G. Godwin, O. Hansard, P. competition) the amount of prizes offered was 

C. Hardwick, O. Jones, J. W. Papworth, J.| 6661. Sixty-one works were sent in competition, 
| Pennethorne, F. C. Penrose, G. G. Scott, R.A., | and the amount awarded was but 1741. 


W. Slater, S. Smirke, R.A., J. B. Waring, and{ Mr. Henry Cole, discussing the report, thought 
Art-workmen 


is never heard of as reading papers, labouring J. Fergusson, fellow, for the Architectural Exhi- | were not like mulberries, to be produced at will 


on voluntary committees, or aiding in any way 
the general movement forwards. The public do 
not forget these differences when claims, which 
otherwise might perhaps be equal, are being 
weighed. The necessity for consideration as to 
the appropriation of the medal in future years, 
urged by us last week, was evidently felt by 
many who were present, and various sugges- 
tions in that direction were made. A strong 
feeling was expressed that men who, although 
not architects, had by their researches, writings, 
or experiments, advanced the study of archi- 
tecture,—such men, for example, as Mr. Layard 
and Mr. Fairbairn,—might wisely be selected for 
the distinction. The incoming Council will, 
doubtless, bear these points in mind. 

The Institute medal and 5 guineas, offered 
for the best illustrations of an ancient building, 


| bition. Messrs. J. Clarke, fellow, and T. Gam-j| in great numbers. It was not merely by in- 
| bier Parry, hon. member, for the Architectural | creasing the amount of prizes that a larger 
| Museum. Messrs. R. W. Edis, associate, and | number of competitors could be obtained. In 
'T.R. Smith, fellow, for the Architectural Asso- the first place they must recollect that the 
| ciation. The Rev. W. Scott, and the Rev. B.| competitors were artisans, who had to produce 
Webb, for the Ecclesiological Society. Messrs. these works in addition to their daily occupation. 
Burnell and C. F. Hayward act as the hon.| Now it was not very amusing, when one had been 
secretaries. A meeting is to be held this) engaged upon work, however interesting, all day, 
Saturday. Architects who desire to be repre- | to take up the same thing again in the evening. 
sented at the Exhibition in Paris, should get| He therefore thought, though he thor ughly 
into communication with the committee at | sympathized with the movement, that it was 
once. | asking a great deal from a workman to invite 
Our readers have heard that the Architectural | him to do work under such circumstances, and 
Museum is to be removed from South Kensing-| if he responded to the invitation, it was a good 
ton, the desire being to keep the aomeninen | sige. His own opinion ees bis: 
together as a whole, and induce study of 08 strengthened by the decision of the — ha 

specimens. It has been urged that the Institute | the quality of the work exhibited ont soln _ 
of Architects should take the charge of it; and} was much higher than it had ever been before, 
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A point had been raised, the speaker continued, 
as to whether the workmen should not be allowed 
to execute their own designs, and whether that 
would not increase the number of competitors f 
His own opinion was that it would not, and also 
that it would tend to lower the character of the 
work. He thought the art-workmen and the 
class of artisans generally were not much 
trained as artists and designers. It was 
enough, he thought, to ask art-workmen to 
study really fine examples and imitate them. 
We had, in fact, very few designers in this 
country at best. There were strictly orna- 
menial designers, and he was happy to say 
these were increasing; but at present, he be- 
lieved, the designers in the manufacture of 
pottery who were distinguished in that art were 
very few; therefore he thought if they asked for 
designs plus the execution, they would rather 
retrograde than otherwise. 

Mr. George Lock, representing art-workmen, | 
followed, and gave at some length suggestions 
as to the best means of improving, extending, 
and encouragirg the cultivation by art-workmen 
of the practical skill required in the execution | 
of the more artistic class of work now in demand 
for the decorative and useful arts; the appoint- | 
ment of a special committee to take evidence | 
and report thereon, as the best means of elicit- | 
ing the opinions and deliberate judgment of art- | 
workmen and all parties practically engaged in | 
the arts; a return to the original condition of} 
adjudicators being selected in part from the 
practical workmen in each trade invited to com- 
pete ; also that each trade be solicited or allowed 
to contribute to the prize fund ; and that when- 
ever any article is specially named for competi- 
tion, it should always be of such proportions, 
character, and completeness as will make an 
ordinary saleable article of the best workman- | 
ship; that at a!l such exhibitions the superior 
work of deceased men of all ages that can be 
obtained should be exhibited, the wide and im- 
portant influence of the Society being used to 
induce owners to contribute such works and en- 
courage them to offer special prizes for any sub- 
ject they may select, subject to the approval of 
the council; that application for exhibition 
space and accommodation should be made to 
the authorities of South Kensington, or, in de- 
fanlt, some popularly known exhibition-rooms 
should be obtained; so that workmen, besides 
having a chance of a prize, might have the more 
coveted reward of a sale for their work, and 
of being intreduced to the public buyers ; 
further to have the designer’s aid enlisied, by 
offering prizes for the actual working drawings 
in full detail of any of the objects actually 
exhibited, or which may have been executed 
and fixed in places from which they cannot 
be brought for exhibition, but which may be 
thus inspected by the judges; and he also urged 
a still more extensive publicity to the Society’s 
Schemes, by seeking the co-operation of all 
institutions in union, the Workmen’s Cinb Insti- 
tute, ihe secretaries of all the working men’s | 
exhibitions, metropolitan and provincial, the | 
City trade companies, the chairmen of halls of | 
commerce, the masters of the Government art | 
schools ; likewise some of the ordinary trade | 
societies; and by advertising extensively in those | 
newspapers and periodicals that are known to 
circulate by hundreds of thousands among the | 
entire working population of the country. 

Mr. Harry Chester approved of the suggestion | 
of Mr. Lock, that a committee should be ap- 
pointed to ventilate this subject more fully. He 
thought one reason why they had not succeeded 
better was that they did not sufficiently under- 
stand the mind of the art-workman, and he did | 
not sufficiently understand the mind of the| 
council. Mr. Peter Graham, Mr. Maudslay, Mr. 
Redgrave, R.A., Mr. Hawes, and others spoke ; 
and a full discussion of the report has been pub- 
lished, and may be usefully conned by those 
interested in the matter.* 

Speaking of prizes, we have received a request 
from the Société Impériale des Sciences et des 
Arts, of Lille, France, that we -should make 
known that the Priv Wicar (401.) will be awarded | 
to the most remarkable picture in this year’s | 
exhibition there; and that a similar prize, not 
adjudged last year (40/.), is offered for the best | 
studies of three sorts of habitations,—a mansion | 
of the first class, an ordinary residence for a} 











* A certain number of copies have been sent to our | 
office by Mr. Lock, with a request that we would assist in 
the distribution of them by notifying that secretaries of 
societies, or others interested or willing to co-operate in 
the scheme of art-workmanship prizes, may have copies 
by applying there for them. We willingly do so, | 


family, and a: building to be let in flats or presentation at Court at the proper age. On 
appartements. ; The jury is to include a majority | such an occasion it is often no small trial for the 
of architects, ¢nd the greatest publicity is to be | natural guardian of the candidate to run the 
given to the rjsult: there is good sense in both | gauntlet of the ante-room ; and, although some. 


those announc>ments.* 

At Antwerp! an International Archeological | 
Congress is to be held, commencing on the 12th | 
of August nexi, and lasting for nine days. The | 
list of subjects, architectural and archeological, | 
set down for discussion, is comprehensive, and | 
of the most intvresting character. Hf the foreign | 
guests are treaited as well on this oceasion in | 
the city of Rubiens as they were at the Artistic 
Congress held there a few years ago, and the 
corigress be as well conducted, the week will be 
pleasant with them, as well as instructive. Of | 
meetings at hoipe, we have only left ourselves | 
space to say tliat the congress of the British | 
Archeological Aissociation will be held this year | 
in Hastings, and that as to the congress of the 
Social Science -issociation, the leading men of 


Manchester are ‘bestirring themselves energeti- 


| cally, talk of raising a guarantee fand of 10,0001., | 
'and seem deteriained that it shall be a great 


success. Mr. Gladstone or Lord Stanley, it is, 
thought, will be ‘president, but that is still un- | 
settled. i 
| 

| 





THE WANT GF ACCOMMODATION FOR 
ROYALTY IN ENGLAND. 


THE indecoronus rush with which those who) 
may be styled, if! not the most prominent, at all | 
events the most: pushing, of the Commons of 
England, burst into the presence of the Sovereign 
on the solemn obcasion of the opening of her 
seventh Parliament, enforces the remark that. 
the architect, however successful in his own 
province, needs t):e aid of an officer partaking of 
the natures of th!: master of the ceremonies and 
of the policeman ibefore the noblest productions 
of his art can be vnade the worthy scene of great 
ceremonials. A low given, or even the draw- 
ing of a weapon, Within the precincts of a royal 
palace, was atteniied, not so very long ago, with 
condign and sunjmary punishment; bat even 
the designer of tie new palace of Westminster 
did not live long enough to think it necessary to 
make special architectural provisions for pre- 
venting the introdiaction of Donnybrook fair into 
the expectant presience of the two first estates of 
the realm. 

But that which; in the palace now ceded to 
the Legislature, and built at Westminster for 
the special accomniodation of the two Houses of 
Parliament, must:be considered as matter of 
order and of arrangement alone, becomes yet | 
more conspicuous iby its absence when we re- 
gard the provision; made for the discharge of | 
Royal hospitality. ‘The Sovereign of this country | 
convenes the great; historic council of the land | 
in a building worthy of the occasion. Her} 
private residences; built and preserved from | 
private resources, are well suited to the stately | 
simplicity that marks the Victorian era, and the | 
old castle, in which so many English crowned 


|thing,—mnay, much,—may be done by careful 
arrangement, the fact of the inadequacy of the 
accommodation remains patent. It can be called 
nothing short of a national disgrace. 

We are not to be told that questions of 
economy should interfere to prevent a proper 
provision being made for the discharge of an 
important part of the functions of a Court. In 
all stages of human society, whether we regard 
that which we are apt to consider as the insane 


| prids of certain ancient imperial customs, or of 


their recent imitation in the court of the latest 
king made by the holy Roman @mperor; or 
wheaber we glance at the khawab of the shalt 
clothed Avab sultan, or the reooption-teee of @he 
unclothed African despot ; or whether, nding 
the .association of mankind drom » Wiftere 
point of view, we jain agreat hand.shaking at the 
White House,—the reception of subjects by the 
Sovereign, or of citizens by the chief magis- 
trate, forms an integral .apd important paat.of 
social life; and, in a counjay where seqial fggms 


|are not of recent growth or of avkifigial ereation, 


but where they rise, and prevail, gud become 
modified as a part of the national jhife itself, it is 


certain that the value of this great wequisite of 
‘society is pretty generally recoguised. And yet 
'it would be easy to point out many .@.dueal or 


princely palace better fitted for the meeeptien of 
the guests of the Sovereign than are the apart. 
ments of that old red-brick royal residegee 
which still gives its name to the Court of Great 
Britain in diplomatic correspondence. 

The requirements for royal reception-rooms 
are not excessive, and if a proper organisation 
were adopted on the occasion of a levee or a 
drawing-room, those assemblages might become 
as uttractive as they are now to too many 
persons the reverse. The simple plan of taking 
down the name of each arrival in order, of send- 
ing the book in which the names are written 
to a proper officer at the commencement of the 
reception, of calling out the names in that order, 
and admitting the owners, some ten or fifteen 
together, into a small antechamber, from which 
they should pass, in like rotation, with unruffled 
plumage, and with breath only quickened by the 
excitement of the moment, and not by the 


| struggle for a place in the queue, into the royal 


presence; a second small chamber, or corridor, on 
the opposite side of the throne-room, into which 
those presented should pass from the royal 
presence, without having, as at present, to.re- 
cross in front of the throne, or as in the old 
arrangement of the throne-room, to walk back- 
wards for a considerable distance,—these simple 
arrangements, which it is only necessary to 
mention in order to show how much of the 
present confusion they would avoid, would render 
one large saloon, such as the ball-room of the 
Palace of Naples, or as Pittville pamp-room at 
Cheltenham, available for the assembling of a 
brilliant and well-accommedated court, in which 


heads have kept thiir Christmas, is a royal abode | free conversation could take place between both 
of which we need rot be quiteashamed. But the | those on their way to,and those on their way from, 
Sovereign of this cbuntry has no palace in which the royal presence. It is very probable in such 
fitly to receive eijher the visits of illustrious |@ case that the actual courtesy to the Sovereign 
foreigners, or the caty paid by those of her own! would gradually become confined to those who 
subjects who have the privilege of access to the were presented for the first time or on some 
Royal presence. As to the first point there is but | special occasions, and that the fatigue of the 
little to be said.! It is hard to describe a| Sovereign would thus be materially lessened, 
negation, and it ig enough to mention the fact | while the purposes of attendance at Court would 
of the accommodation of royal visitors at an/| be rather advanced than retarded, the routine 
hotel to show how very far we are behind other | of admission and the publication of the names 
countries in the first of the material requisites | being retained as at present. 
for the exercise of Royal and of national hos-| Fora building that should contain, in addi- 
pitality. tion to retiring-rooms, entrance-hall, and subor- 
The second poin} becomes the more urgent | dinate apartments, a spacious hall or saloon, a 
when we anticipate the time when the Queen| small antechamber, a throne-room capable of 
will again hold levees and drawing-rooms in containing the household, the great officers of 
person. For such ‘a purpose the rooms at St. | state, the ministers, and the diplomatic body; a 
James’s Palace are simply and notoriously unfit. | corridor, or second anteroom, and a room for 
There may be malay persons who enjoy the/ the special audience of foreign ambassadors ; the 
crush of a monster party, and rejoice in the | great question would be one of site. Such a 
length of time thit it may take to ascend | building either might or might not be connected 
a staircase, and the risk run by trains and) with that which is needed for the proper accom- 
coifiures in the passage of the polite thermopyla. | modation of the distinguished foreign guests of 
Such things, if matters of taste, are also, to a| the Sovereign of the nation. That no such edi- 
great extent, matter: of choice. The paying of | fice should exist in England in the present year 
one’s duty to the Spvereign is not, in certain | Of grace is a fact at which, were it told us of 
ranks of society, a miatter of choice; it is so far | another country, we should not readily cease to 
a matter of necessity that the position of a| wonder. London is becoming full of palatial resi- 
young person would: be injured by the want of | dences. The “ wagon roof” of one of our latest 
railway stations not only rivals but altogether 
| eclipses the dome of St. Paul’s when looked at 
street fo: examination by any who may | from the northern end of London Bridge. The 
| records are housed; the courts of law promise 





* We have plond the particulars and conditions at the 


office in Yor 
desire to see them, 
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to rival the palace of the Legislature; the club- 
houses out-do the palaces of Genoa or of Florence 
in all but their antiquity ; the assurance compa- 
nies are striving to rival the clubs; London is 
everywhere rebuilding, and the wants or the 
luxuries of every portion of society are claiming 
a provision of greatly increasing splendour, In 
the midst of all this, are we to remain contented 
with St. James’s Palace for the levees, and the 


to provide additional accommodation for their 
own traffic, or to filch that of their neighbours, 
have tended to make matters worse rather than 
better on the score of punctuality. Every new 
branch involves a new point of junction, or a 
fresh cause of interference with an old one; and 
thus the more passengers a line is made ready 
to carry, the less punctually is it likely to de- 
liver them at their respective destinations. 








The matter becomes the more serious when | 
we consider how absolutely the traffic of the 
country will be conducted by the railways. It 
is true that the fears entertained on the first 
RAILWAY DELAYS, AND THE REMEDY. introduction of the locomotive that the breed of | 

horses would be Jost have proved as futile as | 

As the winds of this unnatural and perilous | have those entertained as to the great danger of | 
winter veer from point to point round the com- | travelling at the rate of more than sixteen miles | 
pass, those inhabitants of the suburbs who have an hour. Far more horses are now engaged as | 
become dependent on the trains of the different | tenders to trains than were formerly employed | 
railways that converge on the metropolis become | in the through traffic of the country. But the | 
practically aware of the fact, not only by the | horse will not contend with the locomotive, and 
dense pall which the combination of fog and | when a district is served, well or ill, by a rail- 
smoke throws over the country leeward of) way, it is on the railway that the inhabitants 
London, but by the increased irregularity of depend to keep their daily engagements. It is, 
their arrival at their various points of destina- | therefore, of the utmost moment to all persons 
tion. |to whom time is of value, that causes of un- | 

The resident at Highgate or Hampstead who avoidable delay and want of punctuality should 
leaves his home on a bright morning, and arrives , be removed from those lines of railway on which 
at Westminster, or at the City, exhilarated by a the daily business life of the metropolis so in- 
walk in the north wind (a rare phenomenon timately depends. It is a question of national 
during the present winter), may wonder at the | economy and of public necessity, and as such it 
failure of his friend from Croydon or Sydenham must be met by the railway companies at what- 
to keep his appointment, and may almost hesi- , ever cost. : 
tate to give him oredit for being an hour and al The means of ensuring absolute punctuality, 
half on his journey, owing to the fog. Even £0 far as the removal of certain causes of delay 
from London Bridge to Charing-cross we have | is concerned, need not, however, cost the com- 
heard of an hour being occupied in the transit, | panies in question anything like the sums that 

The tax that is inflicted on individual time, some of them are now asking Parliament to 
and the hinderance that is caused to business, by | @llow them to lavish in fighting their neighbours. 
events that are as certain to take place as the | Bearing in mind that the motion of a train in a 
win: is sure to blow in certain directions, seems Cross or inverse direction, or at an incongruous 
to lia regarded in general with that sort of hope- rate of speed, over a given point on the rails is 
less dismay with which people are wont to con- | the main cause of delay, such movement must be 
template unavoidable evil. 'avoided, by arrangements, when possible—by 

It may, however, be remarked, as a fact hos- additional construction when it is not. The/| 
tile to this resigned state of mind, that the one kind of awe with which railways were so long | 
railway which has to contend with permanent  regarded—in consequence, to a great extent, of 
fog and darkness presents a striking contrast in the manner in which they were kept at a distance | 
its punctuality to the service of the lines that | from towns on their first construction,—has in a 
enjoy the light of day, such asit is inourclimate great measure disappeared ; and not only do we 
at this season. Why should the passenger be | see trains shot over the chimneys or under the 
mast-headed in his aérial journey from the City | cellars, but running out of window on a balcony, 
to Westminster, while he burrows with exacti- | or climbing over asort of style, as on the way to 
tude on his mole-like route under the New-road ?| the Crystal Palace. It is in this way that the | 

The fact is that we are only beginning ‘to question must be met. Passenger traffic must 
recognise the immense change which the railway | be regarded according to its true requirements. 
system is effecting in our social requirements. | When local and through traffic are so large as to 
Under the pressure of augmenting traffic, or | interfere with one another they must be con- 
under the strong stimulus of rivalry, line is | ducted on separate lines of rails; and the lines 
added to line, branch to branch, and terminal | thus destined to carry on that constant stream 
stations are becoming objects of architectural of ever-succeeding passengers, who have a right 
magnitude. But a general, combined effort to | to swift and punctual conveyance, must not be 
provide for the decent convenience of the | strangled at points of crossing or of junction. 
travelling public has yet to be made, Not only | They must convey passengers alone, no luggage 
when rival and hostile lines meet, as at London | beyond what the passenger can carry in his hand, 
Bridge, is the public subjected to an amount of | being admitted in the express trains ; and they 
delay and annoyance that to a stranger seems | ™ust run from terminus to terminus without 
intolerable and incredible; but in cases where | crossing other lines on the same level. The 
companies have fuller command of their own | engineering science that does honour ‘to the, 
district, the first requisite of well-ordered traflic, | day can readily meet the difficulty, when once it 
absolute punctuality, is often shamefully missed. | has to grapple with it; and that it must be met, | 

If we inquire into the caases of an irregularity and met in some such manner, will yet be amply | 
that is rather the rule than the exception, we demonstrated before the close of the present 
shall find that they may be divided into two) winter. 
classes, namely, those for which the working 
staff of the railway, or the manager of the traflic, | 
are directly responsible, and those for which; THE INNS AND TAVERNS OF WINDSOR. 
they are not. Into the first of these we do not | e ? 
at present enter, as it is obvious that the effort} IN a recent paper on Windsor, we bricfly | 
to reform them will be useless so long as those alluded to the extraordinary number of public- | 
of the latter class are permitted to continue. _ houses it contains, and the rapid additions that | 

Of those unavoidable occurrences of delay are continually being made to them. Its “ faci- | 
which cannot be disregarded without incurring lities for drinking,” are certainly among the | 
great danger, the chief, if not the only causes | Chief features of the royal burgh ; and we think 
may be detected in junctions and crossings, and | the subject sufficiently interesting, if not import- | 
in points where trains are allowed to move in| ant, to return to it for a little. Our main object, 
opposite directions on the same rails, or to pass | however, is to offer some notes on one or two of | 
over the same point in the same direction | the Windsor inns in particular, which can lay 
indeed, but at very different speeds. So long as claim to literary and historical associations of no 
points like this exist on railways of large traffic, | Small interest. , i 
so long will absolute punctuality be impossible,| Nowhere else, assuredly in no town of similar 
whatever be the exertion of the staff; and it is | extent, will you find such another collection of 
at points of this nature that the due care of | beer-barrels and pewter pint-pots, as in ° proude 

We are not aware that Windsor is 


passenger life incumbent on the conductor of | Windsor.” ; aoe 
a train renders delay by fog certain. One | less sober than its neighbours, still it must be 


delay, where trains run close together, involves | admitted that upwards of a hundred public- 
more, and in continued foggy weather the whole | houses, besides three breweries, isa rather large 
traffic of the day is Sheeneeth ah of order by the | fact for so smalla town—military station and all 
unavoidable exercise of the most ordinary pru-| though it be. It would not, perhaps, be just to 
dence, | say that the entire contents of all the vats in 


The recent attempts of the railway companies | Windsor find their way down the throat of| 


Blank Hotel for the guests of the nation. 


























Windsor, On the other hand, Windsor does not 
subsist on beer alone, but imports gin and other 
alcoholic liquors, in no inconsiderable quantities. 
Use is everything. Some of our readers can no 
doubt remember the time when their first glass of 
Allsopp made their head spin like a top,and when 
their inauguration pipe induced the feeling that 
it was “ allover with them.” But it was not; and 
| they practised and persevered, toiling after 
tobacco as some men toil after virtue, as Charles 
Lamb said, until they got used to it. Was not 
De Quincy in the habit of swallowing as much 
opium as would have killed a dozen ordinary 
men? Ig there not a saying to the effect, that 
some men can “put away” enough beer to 
knock over even a brewer's horse? We repeat, 
use is everything. If the natives of Windsor 
consume their beer in rather larger measure 
than their neighbours, we suppose it is because 


they are used to it. A relish for stimulants 


/and an abundant capacity to hold them, seem 


hereditary with the Windsor people. The pre- 
sent generation is descended from a long line of 
anti-teetotallers. They have always been a jolly 


Community. Shakspeare has left us a picture 


of the inhabitants in his time. How far Mrs. Ford 
and Mrs. Page may be taken as representing 
the disposition of their townswomen generally, 
we have no means of knowing. Taking into 
account the prevailing manners of that age, it is 
probable that those lively ladies were like their 
neighbours, and that their neighbours were not 
unlike them. At all events, as regards the male 
portion of his characters in the “ Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” the poet has given us a proof of how 
admirably he could “catch the manners living 
as they rise.’ There is good evidence to show 
that at any rate the men of Windsor, in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, deserved 
the title of the “‘ Merry Men of Windsor.” The 
supposition is not improbable that Shakspeare 
actually did at Windsor what Antipholus, in 
the “Comedy of Errors,’ proposes to do at 
Ephesus :— 
** Within this hour it will be dinner-time ; 

Till then I'll view the manners of the town, 

Peruse the traders, gaze upon the buildings, 

And then return, and sleep within mine inn.” 


And that inn may have been the Garter. 

About 1550 Windsor contained a thousand 
inhabitants ; and a century later, as we learn 
from Stoughton’s “ History of Windsor,” no 
fewer than seventy public-houses existed in the 
town, besides several from which the magistrates 

- 4 Y ° : 
had suspended the licences. “This was a great 
number,” says Stoughton, considering the size of 
the town, and it shows how much such places of 
resort must have been patronized. The taste 
of the inhabitants for public-houses, sack, and 
beer, no doubt furnishes an explanation of the 
numerous entries in the town books relating to 
the repairs of the town-hall windows, the hasps 
of the market-gate, and other matters, which had 
suffered damage from violence.” Law and order 
are better respected than they were formerly ; 
but it would be strange if, even in these nine- 
teenth-century days, nobody put in an appear- 
ance at the Windsor Police Court, particularly 
on a Monday morning,— 

** To tell the news 
O’ crackit crowns and broken brows”’ 

received on Saturday night. But if the people 
themselves in bygone times were partial to their 
tankard of ale, they found worthy (or unworthy) 
exemplars in the municipal authorities of the 
burgh, who were equally fond of their cup of 
sack. With a thoughtful prudence, too, of which 
the world has had many examples in public 
bodies since, the Windsor corporation looked to 
another source than their own pockets for the 
payment of their scores. May we not parody 
Madame Roland’s celebrated exclamation about 
liberty, and exclaim, “ Oh, Public Service, what 

ne . . . . ‘ a ” 
excuses for guzzling are framed in thy name!’ 
The writer already quoted gives the following 
account of social life in Windsor in the seven- 
teenth century :— 

‘‘ There are other records connected with Windso® 
about that time [1659] which exhibit the town under @ 
very different aspect, and which show that, notw ithstand- 
ing the calamities of the period, the townspeople pursued 
their usual habits and availed themselves of all opportu 
nities of regaling themselves with the good things of this 
life; for, ever and avon, as the eye runs down the 
columns in the old aeccount-books of the Windsor corpos 
ration does it light on an item relative to the provision of 
some hospitable cheer for the corporation worthies in the 
pursuit of their municipal vocation. Entries for quarts 
of sack and loaves of sugar are as frequent as were, no 
doubt, the sips those gentlemen took of the delicious 
beverage. When any corporation business was done, it 
scems to have beea the invariable custom to crown it 
with refreshment at the Garter or White Hart, both 
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A point had been raised, the speaker continued, 
as to whether the workmen should not be allowed 
to execute their own designs, and whether that 
would not increase the number of competitors f 
His own opinion was that it would not, and also 
that it would tend to lower the character of the 
work. He thought the art-workmen and the 
class of artisans generally were not much 
trained as artists and designers. It was 
enough, he thought, to ask art-workmen to 
study really fine examples and imitate them. 
We had, in fact, very few designers in this 
country at best. There were strictly orna- 
menial designers, and he was happy to say 
these were increasing; but at present, he be- 
lieved, the designers in the manufacture of 
pottery who were distinguished in that art were 
very few ; therefore he thought if they asked for 
designs plus the execution, they would rather 
retrograde than otherwise. 

Mr. George Lock, representing art-workmen, 


followed, and gave at some length suggestions | 





as to the best means of improving, extending, | 
and encouregirg the cultivation by art-workmen | 
of the practical skill required in the execution | 


of the more artistic class of work now in demand 
for the decorative and useful aris; the appoint- 
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family, and a building to be! let in flats or | presentation at Court at the proper age. On 


appartements. 
of architects, and the greatest }ublicity is to be 
given to the result: there is good sense in both 
those announcemonts.* : 


The jury is to injclude a majority | 


such an occasion it is often no small trial for the 


‘natural guardian ef the candidate to ran the 
| gauntlet of the ante-room ; and, although some. 


At Antwerp, an Internation:! Archeological | 


Congress is to be held, commencing on the 12th | 


of August next, and lasting for nine days. The 


list of snbjects, architectural and archeological, | ; 
‘economy should interfere to prevent @ proper 


set down for discussion, is con:prehensive, and 
of the most interesting charactey. If the foreign 


guests are treated as well on shis oceasion in| 


the city of Rubens as they wer'e at the Artistic 
Congress held there a few yeijrs ago, and the 
corigress be as well conducted, the week will be 


|thing,—nay, much,—may be done by careful 


arrangement, the fact of the inadequacy of the 
accommodation remains patent. It can be called 
nothing short of a national disgrace. 

We are not to be told that questions of 


provision being made for the discharge of an 
important part of the functions of a Court. In 
all stages of human society, whether we regard 
that which we are apt to consider as the insane 


pride of certain ancient imperial customs, or of 


pleasant with them, as well as ‘instructive. Of) 
king made thy the holy Roman @mpergr; or 
‘whevher we glauge at the khawab of ghe shalt 


meetings at home, we have only left ourselves 
space to say that the congres; of the British 
Archeological Association will le held this year 
in Hastings, and that as to the!congress of the 
Social Science Association, the ‘leading men of 
Manchester are bestirring themselves energeti- 


cally, talk of raising a guarantee fund of 10,0001, | 


and seem determined that it shall be a great 
success. Mr. Gladstone or Lord Sianley, it is 
thought, will be president, but tiat is still un- 


| settled. 


ment of a special committee to take evidence | 


and report thereon, as the best means of elicit- 
ing the opinions and deliberate judgment of art- 
workmen and all parties practically engaged in 


the arts; a return to the original condition of | 
adjudicators being selected in part from the, 


practical workmen in each trade invited to com- 
pete ; also that each trade be solicited or allowed 
to contribute to the prize fand ; and that when- 
ever any article is specially named for competi- 
tion, it should always be of such proportions, 
characier, and completeness as will make an 
ordinary saleable article of the best workman- 
ship; that at all such exhibitions the superior 
work of deceased men of all ages that can be 
obtained should be exhibited, the wide and im- 
portant influence of the Society being used to 
induce owners to contribute such works and en- 
courage them to offer special prizes for any sub- 
ject they may select, subject to the approval of 
the council; that application for exhibition 
space and accommodation should be made to 
the authorities of South Kensington, or, in de- 
fault, some popularly known exhibition-rooms 
should be obtained; so that workmen, besides 
having a chance of a prize, might have the more 
coveted reward of a sale for their work, and 
of being introduced to the public buyers ; 
further to have the designer’s aid enlisted, by 
offering prizes for the actual working drawings 
in full detail of any of the objects actually 
exhibited, or which may have been executed 
and fixed in places from which they cannot 
be brought for exhibition, but which may be 
thus inspected by the judges; and he also urged 
a still more extensive publicity to the Society’s 


Bchemes, by seeking the co-operation of all | 


institutions in union, the Workmen’s Ciub Insti- 
tute, ihe secretaries of all the working men’s 
exhibitions, metropolitan and provincial, the 


City trade companies, the chairmen of halls of | 


commerce, the masters of the Government art 
schools ; likewise some of the ordinary trade 
secietics; and by advertising extensively in those 
newspapers and periodicals that are known to 


entire working population of the country. 

Mr. Harry Chester approved of the suggestion 
of Mr. Lock, that a committee should be ap- 
pointed to ventilate this subject more fully. He 
thought one reason why they had not succeeded 


r 
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THE WANT OF ACCOMMODATION FOR 
ROYALTY IN ENGLAND. 


Tue indecorous rush with whiich those who 
may be styled, if not the most prpminent, at all 
events the most pushing, of the Commons of 
England, burst into the presence of the Sovereign 
on the solemn occasion of the wpening of her 
seventh Parliament, enforces the remark that 
the architect, however successfil in his own 


their recent imitation in the court of the latest 


clothed Arab sultan, or the neooption-teee of abe 
unclothed African despot ; or whether, oe | 
the .asgoeiation of mankind drom a i 

point ef view, we join agreat hand.shaking at the 
White Honse,—the reception of subjegts by the 
Sovereign, or of citizens by the chief magis- 


trate, forms an integral gpd important paat.of 
‘social life; and, in a countay where segial 


' 
' 


are not of recent growth or of avéifigial creation, 


| but where they rise, and prevail, end become 
| modified as a part of the national jhife itself, it is 


certain that the value of this great requisite of 


society is pretty generally recoguiseg. And yet 


‘it would be easy to point ont many ,a.ducal or 


princely palace better fitted for the weception of 
the guests of the Sovereign than are the apart- 
ments of that old red-brick royal wresideyee 
which still gives its name to the Court of Great 
Britain in diplomatic correspondence. 

The requirements for royal reception-rooms 
are not excessive, and if a proper organisation 


province, needs the aid of an officer partaking of | were adopted vn the occasion of a levee ar © 
\ ° * BB ve eesti s a ~ . iting 


£4 ' 


the natures of the maste: 
of the policeman before t 
of his art can be made th 
ceremonials. A blow giv } 
ing of a weapon, Within t 
palace, was attended, not 
condign and summary p 
the designer of the new ; 
did not live long enough t 
make special architeeturi 
venting the introdaction o 
the expectant presenee of 
the realm. 
But that which, Gn the 
the Legislature, and “built 
the special accommedation 
Parliament, must be cons 
order and of arramgement 
more conspicuous by its : 
gard the provision made 
Royal hospitality. “Phe Sov: 
convenes the great historic 
in a building worthy of 
private residences, built + 


| private resources, are well s 
‘simplicity that marks the V: 


old castle, in which go ma 
heads have kept theirOhrist 
of which we need not/be quit 


Sovereign of this commtry ha: 
fitly to receive either the 
| foreigners, or the duty paid | 


circulate by hundreds of thousands among the | subjects who have the privil< 


| 


| 


| Royal presence. Aso firs 


little to be said. Jt is h 
negation, and it is enough t 
of the accommodation of rc 
hotel to show how very far w 


better was that they did not sufficiently under- | countries in the first of the 1 : 
stand the mind of the art-workman, and he did | for the exercise of Royal anu V. .owemmmos- Wora building that should contain, in addi- 
not sufficiently understand the mind of the! pitality. 


RLOCRED PRIN 
ORIGINA 


IN 


—~ pt yeu. 


tion to retiring-rooms, entrance-hall, and subor- 


council. Mr. Peter Graham, Mr. Maudslay, Mr.| The second point becomes the more urgent | dinate apartments, a spacious hall or saloon, a 
Redgrave, R.A., Mr. Hawes, and others spoke ;| when we anticipate the time when the Queen | small antechamber, a throne-room capable of 
and a fall discussion of the report has been pub-| will again hold levees and drawing-rooms in containing the household, the great officers of 
lished, and may be usefully conned by those| person. For such a purpose the rooms at St, | state, the ministers, and the diplomatic body ; 4 
interested in the matter.* James's Palace are simply and notoriously unfit. | corridor, or second anteroom, and a reom for 

Speaking of prizes, we have received a request |There may be many persons who enjoy the | the special audience of foreign ambassadors ; the 
from the Société Impériale des Sciences et des| crush of a monster party, and rejoice in the | great question would be one of site. Such a 
Arts, of Lille, France, that we should make | length of time that it may take to aseend | building either might or might not be connected 
known that the Priv Wicar (401.) will be awarded | a staircase, and the risk run by trains and 'with that which is needed for the proper accom. 
to the most remarkable picture in this year’s | coiffures in the passage of the polite thermopylz. | modation of the distinguished foreign guests of 
exhibition there; and that a similar prize, not| Such things, if matters of taste, are also, to a | the Sovereign of the nation. That no such edi- 
adjudged last year (401), is 0 fered for the best | great extent, matters of choice. The paying of | fice should exist in England in the present year 
studies of three sorts of habitations,—a mansion | one’s duty to the Sovereign is not, in certain of grace is a fact at which, were it told us of 
of the first class, an ordinary residence for a/| ranks of society, a matter of choice; it is so far | another country, we should not readily cease to 
a matter of necessity that the position of a! wonder. London is becoming full of palatial resi- 
* A certain number of copies have been sent to our| young person would be injured by the want of; dences. The “ wagon roof” of one of our latest 
office by Mr. Lock, with a request that we would assist in | railway stations not only rivals but altogether 


the distribution of them by notifying that secretaries of i 
societies, or others interested or willing to co-operate in| * We have placed the particulars and conditions at the | oe pallet oer’ iy ee 
nao ri . 


the scheme of art-workmanship prizes, may have copi i Tork "pastor 
orm izes, pies | office in York-street for examination by any who m 
by applying there for them. We willingly do so, desire to see them, Atte "Y | records.are housed; the courts of law promise 
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to rival the palace of the Legislature; the club- 
houses out-do the palaces of Genoa or of Florence 
in all but their antiquity ; the assurance compa- 
nies are striving to rival the clubs; London is 
everywhere rebuilding, and the wants or the 
luxuries of every portion of society are claiming 
a provision of greatly increasing splendour. In 
the midst of all this, are we to remain contented 
with St. James’s Palace for the levees, and the 
Blank Hotel for the guests of the nation. 








RAILWAY DELAYS, AND THE REMEDY. 


As the winds of this unnatural and perilous 
winter veer from point to point round the com- 
pass, those inhabitants of the suburbs who have 


to provide additional accommodation for their 
own traffic, or to filch that of their neighbours, 
have tended to make matters worse rather than 
better on the score of punctuality. Every new 
branch involves a new point of junction, or a 
fresh cause of interference with an old one ; and 
thus the more passengers a line is made ready 
to carry, the less punctually is it likely to de- 
liver them at their respective destinations. 

The matter becomes the more serious when 
we consider how absolutely the traffic of the 
country will be conducted by the railways. It 
is true that the fears entertained on the first 
introduction of the locomotive that the breed of 
horses would be Jost have proved as futile as 
have those entertained as to the great danger of 
travelling at the rate of more than sixteen miles | 


| 
}an hour. Far more horses are now engaged as | 








Windsor. On the other hand, Windsor does not 
subsist on beer alone, but imports gin and other 
aleoholic liquors, in no inconsiderable quantities. 
Use is everything. Some of our readers can no 
doubt remember the time when their first glass of 
Allsopp made their head spin like a top,and when 
their inauguration pipe induced the feeling that 
it was “ allover with them.” But it was not ; and 
they practised and persevered, toiling after 
tobacco as some men toil after virtue, as Charles 
Lamb said, until they got used to it. Was not 
De Quincy in the habit of swallowing as much 
opium as would have killed a dozen ordinary 
men? Is there not a saying to the effect, that 
some men can “put away” enongh beer to 
knock over even a brewer's horse? We repeat, 
use is everything. If the natives of Windsor 
consume their beer in rather larger measure 


become dependent on the trains of the different | tenders to trains than were formerly employed | than their neighbours, we suppose it is because 


railways that converge on the metropolis become 


in the through traffic of the country. But the | 


they are used to it. A relish for stimulants 


practically aware of the fact, not only by the horse will not contend with the locomotive, and and an abundant capacity to hold them, seem 
dense pall which the combination of fog and| when a district is served, well or ill, by a rail- | hereditary with the Windsor people. The pre- 
smoke throws over the country leeward of, way, it is on the railway that the inhabitants | sent generation is descended from a long line of 
London, but by the increased irregularity of depend to keep their daily engagements. It is, | anti-teetotallers. They have always been a jolly 





their arrival at their various points of destina- 
tion. 


therefore, of the utmost moment to all persons | 


: ; 
to whom time is of value, that causes of un- 


community. Shakspeare has left us a picture 
of the inhabitants in his time. How far Mrs. Ford 


The resident at Highgate or Hampstead who avoidable delay and want of punctuality should and Mrs. Page may be taken as representing 
leaves his home on a bright morning, and arrives be removed from those lines of railway on which the disposition of their townswomen generally, 


at Westminster, or at the City, exhilarated by a the daily business life of the metropolis so in- we have no means of knowing. 


Taki: ig into 


walk in the north wind (a rare phenomenon timately depends. It is a question of national account the prevailing manners of that age, it is 


during the present winter), may wonder at the 
failure of his friend from Croydon or Sydenham 
to keep his appointment, and may almost hesi- 
tate to give him credit for being an hour and a 


| economy and of public necessity, and as such it 
| must be met by the railway companies at what- 
| ever cost. 


| The means of ensuring absolute punctuality, 


probable that those lively ladies were like their 
neighbours, and that their neighbours were not 
unlike them. At all events, as regards the male 
portion of his characters in the “‘ Merry Wives of 


half on his journey, owing to the fog. Even 60 far as the removal of certain causes of delay Windsor,” the poet has given us a proof of how 
from London Bridge to Charing-cross we have | is concerned, need not, however, cost the com- admirably he could “‘ catch the manners living 


ani re to Charing 
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they are not. Into the first of these we do not | 
at present enter, as it is obvious that the effort 
to reform them will be useless so long as those 
of the latter class are permitted to continue. 

Of those unavoidable occurrences of delay 
which cannot be disregarded without incurring 
great danger, the chief, if not the only causes 
may be detected in junctions and crossings, and 
in points where trains are allowed to move in 
opposite directions on the same rails, or to pass 
over the same point in the same direction 
indeed, but at very different speeds. So long as 
points like this exist on railways of large traitic, 


80 long will absolute punctuality be impossible, | 


whatever be the exertion of the staif; and it is 
at points of this nature that the due care of 
passenger life incumbent on the conductor of 
a train renders delay by fog certain, One 
delay, where trains run close together, involves 
more, and in continued foggy weather the whole 
traffic of the day is thrown out of order by the 
unavoidable exercise of the most ordinary pru- 
dence. 


The recent attempts of the railway companies | Windsor find their way down the throat of} with refres 


Seng | : 
y and those for which) THE INNS AND TAVERNS OF WINDSOR. 


2 of them are now asking Parliament to 
v them to lavish in fighting their neighbours. 
ing ig mind that the motion of a train ina 
(Or imverse direction, or at an incongruous 
of speed, over a given point on the rails is 
iain ¢ause of delay, such movement must be 
ed, by arrangements, when possible—by 
ional construction when it is not. The| 
of awe with which railways were so long 
ded—in consequence, to a great extent, of 
1apner in which they were kept ata distance | 
towns on their first construction,—has in a | 
measure disappeared ; and not only do we 
‘aims shot over the chimneys or under the 
8, bnt running out of window on a balcony, 
nbing over asort of style, as on the way to” 
‘rystal Palace. It is im this way that the 
iog must be met. Passenger traffic must 
tarded according to its true requirements. 
local and through traffic are so large as to 
are with one another they must be con- 
1 on separate lines of rails; and the lines 
lestined to carry on that constant stream 
r-succeeding passengers, who have a right 
ft and punctual conveyance, must not be 
led at points of crossing or of junction. 
must convey passengers alone, no luggage 
t what the passenger can carry in his hand, 
idanitted in the express trains; and they 
‘an from terminus to terminus without 
g other lines on the same level. The) 
Wing science that does honour'to the| 
. readily meet the difficulty, when once it 
grapple with it; and that it must be met, | 
iin some such manner, will yet be amply | 
trated before the close of the present | 








In a recent paper on Windsor, we briefly | 
‘alluded to the extraordinary number of public- | 
houses it contains, and the rapid additions that | 
are continually being made to them, Its “ faci- | 
\lities for drinking,’ are certainly among the) 
_ chief features of the royal burgh ; and we think | 
| the subject sufficiently interesting, if not import- | 
| ant, to return to it for a little. Our main object, | 
however, is to offer some notes on one or two of | 
ithe Windsor inns in particular, which can lay 
| claim to literary and historical associations of no 
} small interest. 
Nowhere else, assuredly in no town of similar 
‘extent, will you find such another collection of 
| beer-barrels and pewter pint-pots, as in “ proude 
| Windsor.” We are not aware that Windsor is 
| less sober than its neighbours, still it must be 
;admitted that upwards of a hundred public- 
houses, besides three breweries, is a rather large 
fact for so small a town—military station and all 
though it be. It would not, perhaps, be just to 


|say that the entire contents of all the vats mi 


| 
| 





transit, {panies in question avything like the sums that as they rise.’ There is good evidence to show 


that at any rate the men of Windsor, in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, deserved 
the title of the “‘ Merry Men of Windsor.” The 
supposition is not improbable that Shakspeare 
actually did at Windsor what Antipholus, im 
the “Comedy of Errors,’ proposes to do at 
Ephesus :— 
*€ Within this hour it will be dinner-time ; 

Till then I'll view the manners of the town, 

Peruse the traders, gaze upon the buildings, 

And then return, and sleep within mine inn.” 
And that inn may have been the Garter. 

About 1550 Windsor contained a thousand 
inhabitants; and a century later, as we learn 
from Stoughton’s “ History of Windsor,” no 
fewer than seventy public-houses existed in the 
town, besides several from which the magistrates 
had suspended the licences, “This was a great 
number,” says Stoughton, considering the size of 
the town, and it shows how much such places of 
resort must have been patronized. The taste 
of the inhabitants for public-houses, sack, and 
beer, no doubt furnishes an explanation of the 
numerous entries in the town books relating to 
the repairs of the town-hall windows, the hasps 
of the market-gate, and other matters, which had 
suffered damage from violence.” Law and order 
are better respected than they were formerly ; 
but it would be strange if, even in these nine- 
teenth-century days, nobody put in an appear- 
ance at the Windsor Police Court, particularly 
on a Monday morning,— 

** To tell the news 
O’ crackit crowns and broken brows” 


received on Saturday night. But if the people 
themselves in bygone times were partial to their 
tankard of ale, they found worthy (or unworthy) 
exemplars in the municipal authorities of the 
burgh, who were equally fond of their cup of 
sack. With a thoughtful prudence, too, of which 
the world has had many examples in public 
bodies since, the Windsor corporation looked to 
another source than their own pockets for the 
payment of their scores. May we not parody 
Madame Roland’s celebrated exclamation about 
liberty, and exclaim, “ Oh, Public Service, what 
excuses for guzzling are framed in thy name !” 
The writer already quoted gives the following 
account of social life in Windsor in the seven- 
teenth century :— 


“‘ There are other records connected with Windso™ 


about that time [1659] which exhibit the town under & 
very different aspect, and which show that, notwithstand- 
ing the calamities of the period, the townspeople pursued 
their usual habits and availed themselves of all opportne 
nities of regaling themselves with the good things of this 
life; for, ever and anon, as the eye runs down the 
columns in the old account-books of the Windsor corpos 
ration does it light on an item relative to the provision of 
some hospitable cheer for the corporation worthies In the 


pursuit of their municipal vocation. Entries for quarts 
of sack and loaves of sugar are as frequent as were, no 
doubt, the sips those gentlemen took of the delicious 
oubt, the si hose g : aly ~ 
beverage. When any corporation business ~y done, ~ 
av be. he invariabie cusiom to crown I 
seems to have beea the in bl a * code 
hment at the Garter or White Hart, 
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A point had been raised, the speaker continued, 
as to whether the workmen should not be allowed 
to execute their own designs, and whether that 
would not increase the number of competitors f 
His own opinion was that it would not, and also 
that it would tend to lower the character of the 
work. He thought the art-workmen and the 
class of artisans generally were not much 
trained as artists and designers. It was 
enough, he thought, to ask art-workmen to 
study really fine examples and imitate them. 
We had, in fact, very few designers in this 
country at best. There were strictly orna- 
menial designers, and he was happy to say 
these were increasing; but at present, he be- 
lieved, the designers in the manufacture of 
pottery who were distinguished in that art were 
very few ; therefore he thought if they asked for 


designs plus the execution, they would rather | 


retrograde than otherwise. 
Mr. George Lock, representing art-workmen, 


followed, and gave at some length suggestions | 


as to the best means of improving, extending, 


and encouraging the cultivation by art-workmen | 


of the practical skill required in the execution 


of the more artistic class of work now in demand | 
for the decorative and useful arts; the appoint- | 
ment of a special committee to take evidence | 
and report thereon, as the best means of elicit- | 
ing the opinions and deliberate judgment of art- | 
workmen and all parties practically engaged in | 


the arts; a return to the original condition of 


adjudicators being selected in part from the, 


practical workmen in each trade invited to com- 
pete ; also that each trade be solicited or allowed 
to contribute to the prize fund ; and that when- 
ever any article is specially named for competi- 
tion, it should always be of such proportions, 
character, and completeness as will make an 
ordinary saleable article of the best workman- 
ship; that at a!l such exhibitions the superior 
work of deceased men of all ages that can be 
obtained should be exhibited, the wide and im- 
portant influence of the Society being used to 
induce owners to contribute such works and en- 
courage them to offer special prizes for any sub- 
ject they may select, subject to the approval of 
the council; that application for exhibition 
space and accommodation should be made to 
the authorities of South Kensington, or, in de- 
fault, some popularly known exhibition-rooms 
should be obtained; so that workmen, besides 
having a chance of a prize, might have the more 
coveitcd reward of a sale for their work, and 
of being introduced to the public buyers ; 
further to have the designer’s aid enlisted, by 
offering prizes for the actual working drawings 
in full detail of any of the objects actually 
exhibited, or which may have been executed 
and fixed in places from which they cannot 
be brought for exhibition, but which may be 
thus inspected by the judges; and he also urged 


a still more extensive publicity to the Society’s 
schemes, by seeking the co-operation of all | 


institutions in union, the Workmen’s Club Insti- 
tute, ihe secretaries of ail the working men’s 
exhibitions, metropolitan and provincial, the 


City trade companies, the chairmen of halls of | 
Commerce, the masters of the Government art | 


schools ; likewise some of the ordinary trade 


societies; and by advertising extensively in those | 


newspapers and periodicals that are known to 
circulate by hundreds of thousands among the 
entire working population of the country. 

Mr. Harry Chester approved of the suggestion 
of Mr. Lock, that a committee should be ap- 
pointed to ventilate this subject more fully. He 


family, and a building to be let in flats or 
appartements. The jury is to include a majority 
of architects, and the greatest publicity is to be 
given to the result: there is good sense in both 
those announcements.* 

At Antwerp, an International Archeological 
Congress is to be held, commencing on the 12th 
of August next, and lasting for nine days. The 
list of subjects, architectural and archeological, 
set down for discussion, is comprehensive, and 
of the most interesting character. If the foreign 
guests are treated as well on this occasion in 
the city of Rubens as they were at the Artistic 
Congress held there a few years ago, and the 
corigress be as well conducted, the week will be 
pleasant with them, as well as instructive. Of 
meetings at home, we have only left ourselves 





space to say that the congress of the British 
Archeological Association will be held this year 
in Hastings, and that as to the congress of the 
| Social Science Association, the leading men of 
| Manchester are bestirring themselves energeti- 
cally, talk of raising a guarantee fund of 10,0001., 
and seem determined that it shall be a great 
success. Mr. Gladstone or Lord Sianley, it is 
thought, will be president, but that is still un- 
settled. 


| presentation at Court at tho proper age. On 
'guch an occasion it is often no small trial for the 
natural guardian ef the candidate to ran the 
| gauntlet of the ante-room ; and, although some- 
|thing,—nay, much,—may be done by careful 
| arrangement, the fact of the inadequacy of the 
| accommodation remains patent. It can be called 
| nothing short of a national disgrace. 
| We are not to be told that questions of 
‘economy should interfere to prevent a proper 
| provision being made for the discharge of an 
important part of the functions of a Court. In 
all stages of human society, whether we regard 
that which we are apt to consider as the insane 
' pride of certain ancient imperial customs, or of 
their recent imitation in the court of the latest 
king made iby the holy Roman emperor; or 
_whegber we glance at the khawah of ghe:half- 
| clothed Avab sultan, or the recoption-teee of @he 
‘unclothed african despot ; or whether, _ 
the association of mankiud drom a different 
point of view, we join a great hand.shaking at the 
| White House,—the reception of suljegts by the 
Sovereign, or of citizens by the chief magis- 
‘trate, forms an integral apd important paat.of 
social life; and, in a countay where seaial dgams 
| are not of recent growth or of avtifigial creation, 





; but where they rise, and prevail, and become 
modified as a part of the national jhife itself, it is 
THE WANT OF ACCOMMODATION FOR | Certain that the value of this grows seguiaiie of 
2 S eadiee caaieician . ‘society is pretty generally recognised. And yet 
ROYALTY IN ENGLAND. it would be easy to point out many a ducal or 
Tue indecorous rush with which those who princely palace better fitted for the weeeption of 
may be styled, if not the most prominent, at all | the guests of the Sovereign than are the apart- 
events the most pushing, of the Commons of ments of that old red-brick royal residence 
England, burst into the presence of the Sovereign | which still gives its name to the Court of Great 
on the solemn occasion of the opening of her | Britain in diplomatic correspondence. 
seventh Parliament, enforces the remark that The requirements for royal reception-rooms 
the architect, however successful in his own are not excessive, and if a proper organisation 
province, needs the aid of an officer partaking of were adopted on the occasion of a levee or a 
the natures of the master of the ceremonies and | drawing-room, those assemblages might become 
of the policeman before the noblest productions as attractive as they are now to too many 
of his art can be made the worthy scene of great | persons the reverse. The simple plan of taking 
ceremonials. A blow given, or even the draw- down the name of each arrival in order, of send- 
ing of a weapon, within the precincts of a royal ing the book in which the names are written 
palace, was attended, not so very long ago, with | to a proper officer at the commencement of the 
condign and summary punishment; bat even reception, of calling out the names in that order, 
the designer of the new palace of Westminster and admitting the owners, some ten or fifteen 
did not live long enough to think it necessary to together, into a small antechamber, from which 
make special architectural provisions for pre- they should pass, in like rotation, with unruffled 
venting the introduction of Donnybrook fair into plumage, and with breath only quickened by the 
the expectant presence of the two first estates of excitement of the moment, and not by the 
the realm. | struggle for a place in the queie, into the royal 
But that which, in the palace now ceded to | presence; a second small chamber, or corridor, on 
the Legislature, and built at Westminster for | the opposite side of the throne-room, into which 
the special accommodation of the two Houses of those presented should pass from the royal 
Parliament, must be considered as matter of presence, without having, as at present, to re- 
order and of arrangement alone, becomes yet | cross in front of the throne, or as in the old 
more conspicuous by its absence when we re- | arrangement of the throne-room, to walk back- 
gard the provision made for the discharge of wards for a considerable distance,—these simple 
Roval hospitality. The Sovereign of this country | arrangements, which it is only necessary to 
cor. es the great historic council of the land| mention in order to show how much of the 
in a wilding worthy of the occasion. Her! present confusion they would avoid, would render 
private residences, built and preserved from one large saloon, such as the ball-room of the 
private resources, are well suited to the stately Palace of Naples, or as Pittville pump-room at 
‘simplicity that marks the Victorian era, and the | Cheltenham, available for the assembling of a 
old castle, in which so many English crowned | brilliant and well-accommodated court, in which 
heads have kept their Christmas, is a royal abode | free conversation could take place between both 
of which we need not be quiteashamed. But the | those on their way to,and those on their way from, 
| Sovereign of this country has no palace in which | the royal presence. It is very probable in such 
fitly to receive either the visits of illustrious a case that the actual courtesy to the Sovereign 
foreigners, or the duty paid by those of her own | would gradually become confined to those who 
| subjects who have the privilege of access to the were presented for the first time or on some 
| Royal presence. As to the first point there is but | special occasions, and that the fatigue of the 
llittle to be said. It is hard to describe a Sovereign would thus be materially lessened, 
| negation, and it is enough to mention the fact | while the purposes of attendance at Court would 
|of the accommodation of royal visitors at an| be rather advanced than retarded, the routine 


thought one reason why they had not succeeded | hotel to show how very far we are behind other 





better was that they did not sufficiently under- 
stand the mind of the art-workman, and he did 
not sufficiently understand the mind of the 
council. Mr. Peter Graham, Mr. Maudslay, Mr. 
Redgrave, R.A., Mr. Hawes, and others spoke ; 
and a fall discussion of the report has been pub- 
lished, and may be usefully conned by those 
interested in the matter.* 

Speaking of prizes, we have received a request 
from the Société Impériale des Sciences et des 
Aris, of Lille, France, that we should make 


known that the Priv Wicar (401.) will be awarded | 


to the most remarkable picture in this year’s 
exhibition there; and that a similar prize, not 


adjudged last year (40/ ), is offered for the best | 
studies of three sorts of habitations,—a mansion | 


of the first class, an ordinary residence for a 





* A certain number of copies have been sent to our 
office by Mr. Lock, with a request that we would assist in 
the distribution of them by notifying that secretaries of 
societies, or others interested or willing to co-operate in 
the scheme of art-workmanship prizes, may have copies 
by applying there for them. We willingly do so, 


| countries in the first of the material requisites 
for the exercise of Royal and of national hos- 
pitality. 

The second point becomes the more urgent 
when we anticipate the time when the Queen 
will again hold levees and drawing-rooms in 
person. For such a purpose the rooms at St. 
James’s Palace are simply and notoriously unfit. 
There may be many persons who™~enjoy the 
crush of a monster party, and rejoice in the 
length of time that it may take to aseend 


of admission and the publication of the names 
being retained as at present. 

For a building that should contain, in addi- 
tion to retiring-rooms, entrance-hall, and subor- 
dinate apartments, a spacious hall or saloon, a 
small antechamber, a throne-room capable of 
containing the household, the great officers of 
state, the ministers, and the diplomatic body; a 
corridor, or second anteroom, and a room for 
| the special audience of foreign ambassadors ; the 
great question would be one of site. Such a 
building either might or might not be connected 








a staircase, and the risk run by trains and | with that which is needed for the proper accom- 
coifures in the passage of the polite thermopyle. | modation of the distinguished foreign guests of 
Such things, if matters of taste, are also, to a/ the Sovereign of the nation. That no such edi- 
great extent, matters of choice. The paying of | fice should exist in England in the present year 
one’s duty to the Sovereign is not, in certain | Of grace is a fact at which, were it told us of 
ranks of society, a matter of choice; it is so far | anothercountry, we should not readily cease to 


a matter of necessity that the position of a 
young person would be injured by the want of 





* We have pieced the particulars and conditions at the 


office in York-street for examination by any who may 





desire to see them, 





| wonder. London is becoming full of palatial resi- 


j 


dences. The “ wagon roof” of one of our latest 
railway stations not only rivals but altogether 
eclipses the dome of St. Paul’s when looked at 


| from the northern end of London Bridge. The 


records are housed; the courts of law promise 
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to rival the palace of the Legislature; the club- 
houses out-do the palaces of Genoa or of Florence 
in all but their antiquity ; the assurance compa- 
nies are striving to rival the clubs; London is 
everywhere rebuilding, and the wants or the 


to provide additional accommodation for their 
own traffic, or to filch that of their neighbours, 
have tended to make matters worse rather than 
better on the score of punctuality. Every new 
branch involves a new point of junction, or a 





luxuries of every portion of society are claiming | fresh cause of interference with an old one ; and 
a provision of greatly increasing splendour, In| thus the more passengers a line is made ready 
the midst of all this, are we to remain contented | to carry, the less punctually is it likely to de- 
with St. James’s Palace for the levees, and the | liver them at their respective destinations. 
Blank Hotel for the guests of the nation. The matter becomes the more serious when | 
we consider how absolutely the traffic of the | 
country will be conducted by the railways. It | 
is true that the fears entertained on the first 


RAILWAY DELAYS, AND THE REMEDY. introduction of the locomotive that the breed of | 
’ horses would be Jost have proved as futile as | 











As the winds of this unnatural and perilous | have those entertained as to the great danger of | 
winter veer from point to point round the com- | travelling at the rate of more than sixteen miles | 
‘consume their beer in rather larger measure 
| than their neighbours, we suppose it is because 





pass, those inhabitants of the suburbs who have an hour. Far more horses are now engaged as 
become dependent on the trains of the different | tenders to trains than were formerly employed 


railways that converge on the metropolis become | in the through traffic of the country. But the | 


practically aware of the fact, not only by the | horse will not contend with the locomotive, and | 
dense pall which the combination of fog and| when a district is served, well or ill, by a rail- 
smoke throws over the country leeward of way, it is on the railway that the inhabitants 
London, but by the increased irregularity of depend to keep their daily engagements. It is, 
their arrival at their various points of destina- | therefore, of the utmost moment to all persons 
tion. | to whom time is of value, that causes of un- 
The resident at Highgate or Hampstead who avoidable delay and want of punctuality should 
leaves his home on a bright morning, and arrives , be removed from those lines of railway on which 
at Westminster, or at the City, exhilarated by a | the daily business life of the metropolis so in- | 
walk in the north wind (a rare phenomenon | timately depends. It is a question of national 
during the present winter), may wonder at the economy and of public necessity, and as such it 
failure of his friend from Croydon or Sydenham | must be met by the railway companies at what- 
to keep his appointment, and may almost hesi- | ever cost. 
tate to give him credit for being an hour anda| The means of ensuring absolute punctuality, 
half on his journey, owing to the fog. Even/ s0 far as the removal of certain causes of delay | 
from London Bridge to Charing-cross we have | is concerned, need not, however, cost the com- 
heard of an hour being occupied in the transit. | panies in question anything like the sums that 
The tax that is inflicted on individual time, Some of them are now asking Parliament to 
and the hinderance that is caused to business, by allow them to lavish in fighting their neighbours. 
events that are as certain to take place as the Bearing in mind that the motion of a train ina 
wind is sure to blow in certain directions, seems Cross or inverse direction, or at an incongruous 
to l)2 regarded in general with that sort of hope- rate of speed, over a given point on the rails is 
less dismay with which people are wont to con- the main cause of delay, such movement must be 
template unavoidable evil. | avoided, by arrangements, when possible—by 
It may, however, be remarked, as a fact hos- additional construction when it is not. The! 
tile to this resigned state of mind, that the one | kind of awe with which railways were so long | 
railway which has to contend with permanent regarded—in consequence, to a great extent, of | 
fog and darkness presents a striking contrast in the manner in which they were kept ata distance 
its punctuality to the service of the lines that | from towns on their first construction,—has in a 
enjoy the light of day, such asit is inourclimate great measure disappeared ; and not only do we 
at this season. Why should the passenger be) see trains shot over the chimneys or under the 
mast-headed in his aérial journey from the City cellars, but ranning out of window on a balcony, 
to Westminster, while he burrows with exacti- | or climbing over asort of style, as on the way to 
tude on his mole-like route under the New-road? | the Crystal Palace. It is in this way that the 
The fact is that we are only beginning to| question must be met. Passenger traffic must 
recognise the immense change which the railway | be regarded according to its true requirements. 
system is effecting in our social requirements,| When local and through traffic are so large as to 
Under the pressure of augmenting traffic, or | interfere with one another they must be con- 
under the strong stimulus of rivalry, line is | ducted on separate lines of rails; and the lines 
added to line, branch to branch, and terminal thus destined to carry on that constant stream 
stations are becoming objects of architectural | of ever-succeeding passengers, who have a right 
magnitude. But a general, combined effort to| to swift and punciual conveyance, must not be 
provide for the decent convenience of the | strangled at points of crossing or of junction. | 
travelling public has yet to be made. Not only | They must convey passengers alone, no luggage 
when rival and hostile lines meet, as at London | beyond what the passenger Can Carry 10 his hand, 
Bridge, is the public subjected to an amount of | being admitted in the express trains ; and they 
delay and annoyance that to a stranger seems ™ust run from terminus to terminus without 
intolerable and incredible; but in cases where | crossing other lines on the same level. The} 
companies have fuller command of their own engineering science that does honour ‘to the 
district, the first requisite of well-ordered trafiic, | day can readily meet the difficulty, when once it | 
absolute punctuality, is often shamefully missed. | has to grapple with it; and that it must be met, | 
If we inquire into the causes of an irregularity | and met in some such manner, will yet be amply | 
that is rather the rule than the exception, we | demonstrated before the close of the present 
shall find that they may be divided into two | winter. 
classes, namely, those for which the working Sa re 
staff of the railway, or the manager of the traffic, 
are directly responsible, and those for which} THE INNS AND TAVERNS OF WINDSOR. 
they are not. Into the first of these we do not | e : 
at present enter, as it is obvious that the effort} IN a recent paper on Windsor, we briefly | 
to reform them will be useless so Jong as those alluded to the extraordinary number of public- | 
of the latter class are permitted to continue. | houses it contains, and the rapid additions that | 
Of those unavoidable occurrences of delay | are continually being made to them. Its “ faci- | 
which cannot be disregarded without incurring | litics for drinking,’ are certainly among the | 
great danger, the chief, if not the only causes | chief features of the royal burgh ; and we think | 
may be detected in junctions and crossings, and the subject sufficient ly interestng, if not import- | 
in points where trains are allowed to move in | ant, to return to it for a little. Our main object, | 
opposite directions on the same rails, or to pass | however, is to offer some notes on one or two of | 
over the same point in the same direction | the Windsor inns in particular, which can lay 
indeed, but at very different speeds, So long as ; claim, to literary and historical associations of no 
points like this exist on railways of large traftic, | Small interest. t ey 
so long will absolute punctuality be impossible,| Nowhere else, assuredly in no town of similar 
whatever be the exertion of the staff; and it is exteut, will you find such another collection of 
at points of this nature that the due care of | beer-bar rels aud pewter pint-pots, as in “ proude 
passenger life incumbent on the conductor of | Windsor. We are not aware that Windsor is 
a train renders delay by fog certain. One| less sober than its neighbours, still it must be 
delay, where trains run close together, involves admitted that upwards of & peppeed ane 
more, and in continued foggy weather the whole | houses, besides three breweries, is a rather oan 
traffic of the day is thrown out of order by the | fact for so small a town—military station an 


unavoidable exercise of the most ordinary pru-| though it be. It would not, perhaps, be just to | 
dence. | say that the entire coutents of all the vats in 


The recent attempts of the railway companies | Windsor find their way down the throat of| 











hereditary with the Windsor people. 


Windsor. On the other hand, Windsor does not 
subsist on beer alone, but imports gin and other 
alcoholic liquors, in no inconsiderable quantities. 
Use is everything. Some of our readers can no 
doubt remember the time when their first glass of 
Allsopp made their head spin like a top,and when 
their inauguration pipe induced the feeling that 
it was “ allover with them.” But it was not ; and 
they practised and persevered, toiling after 
tobacco as some men toil after virtue, as Charles 
Lamb said, until they got used to it. Was not 
De Quincy in the habit of swallowing as much 
opium as would have killed a dozen ordinary 
men? Is there not a saying to the effect, that 
some men can “put away” enough beer to 
knock over even a brewer's horse? We repeat, 
use is everything. If the natives of Windsor 


they are used to it. A relish for stimulants 
and an abundant capacity to hold them, seem 

The pre- 
sent generation is descended from a long line of 


' anti-teetotallers. They have always been a jolly 
A b a ) BY 

community. Shakspeare has left us a picture 
of the inhabitants in his time. How far Mrs. Ford 


and Mrs. Page may be taken as representing 
the disposition of their townswomen generally, 
we have no means of knowing. Taking into 
account the prevailing manners of thai age, it is 
probable that those lively ladies were like their 
neighbours, and that their neighbours were not 
unlike them. At all events, as regards the male 
portion of his characters in the “ Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” the poet has given us a proof of how 
admirably he could ‘‘ catch the manners living 
as they rise.” There is good evidence to show 
that at any rate the men of Windsor, in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, deserved 
the title of the “ Merry Men of Windsor.” The 
supposition is not improbable that Shakspeare 
actually did at Windsor what Antipholus, in 
the “Comedy of Errors,” proposes to do at 
Ephesus :— 
*€ Within this hour it will be dinner-time ; 
Till then I'll view the manners of the tow 
Peruse the traders, gaze upon the buil . 
And then return, and sleep within mine inn,” 








And that inn may have been the Garter. 

About 1550 Windsor contained a thousand 
inhabitants; and a century later, as we learn 
from Stoughton’s “ History of Windsor,” no 
fewer than seventy public-houses existed in the 
town, besides several from which the magistrates 
had suspended the licences. “This was a great 
number,” says Stoughton, considering the size of 
the town, and it shows how much such places of 
resort must have been patronized. The taste 
of the inhabitants for public-houses, sack, and 
beer, no doubt furnishes an explanation of the 
numerous entries in the town books relating to 
the repairs of the town-hall windows, the hasps 
of the market-gate, and other matters, which had 
suffered damage from violence.” Law and order 
are better respected than they were formerly ; 
bnt it would be strange if, even in these nine- 
teenth-century days, nobody put in an appear- 
ance at the Windsor Police Court, particularly 
on a Monday morning,— 

To tell the news 
O’ crackit crowns and broken brows” 


received on Saturday night. But if the people 
themselves in bygone times were partial to their 
tankard of ale, they found worthy (or unworthy) 
exemplars in the municipal authorities of the 
burgh, who were equally fond of their cup of 
sack. With a thoughtful prudence, too, of which 
the world has had mary examples in public 
bodies since, the Windsor corporation looked to 
another source than their own pockets for the 
payment of their scores, May we not parody 
Madame Roland’s celebrated exclamation about 
liberty, and exclaim, “ Oh, Public Service, what 
excuses for guzzling are framed in thy name !” 
The writer already quoted gives the following 
account of social life in Windsor in the seven- 
teenth century :— 











“There are other records connected with Windso® 
about that time [1659] which exhibit the town under & 
very different aspect, and which show that, notwithstand- 
ing the calamities of the period, the townspe rple pursued 
their usual habits and availed themselves of all opportu 
nities of regaling themselves with the good things of this 

iown the 


fa: for, ever and anon, as the eye runs 
pos re *'n the old account-books of the Windsor corpos 
ration does it light on an item relative to the provision of 
some hospitable cheer for the corporation worthies In the 
pursuit of their municipal vocativn. Entries for quarte 
of sack and loaves of sugar are as frequent as were, no 
doubt, the sips those gentlemen took of the a 
beverage. Wher any corporation business was done, it 
seems to have beea the invariable ensiom to crown it 
with refreshment at the Garter or White Hart, both 
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which inns are repeatedly mentioned. When Mr, Mayor 

and several others met about a petition concerning | 
soldiers’ pay, they adjourned to the White Hart, and 

spent 6s. 3d, When Mr. Mayor and some of bis company 

went to Colonel Venn, on his leaving the castle, there was 

a bill ran up for a gallon of wine and four loaves of 
sugar; and when Mr. Mayor and Sir Richard Braham 

met, they could not separate without having beer and 

tobacco. Sometimes a fitule more substantial fare was 

provided for these municipal worthies, and ‘baking of 
Yenison pasties’ is charged for in the town account. The 

inferior entertainments, especially the cup of sack, seem 

to have been of almost daily occurrence; not a bill could 

be paid without another being incurred with ‘mine host 

of the Garter’ or some other host; and after two or 
three little bills are mentioned, we find an item like this: 

* for drink at these several payments.’ Other entertain- 

ments of a higher order occasionally occurred, and beef 
and bacon, and veal and mutton, and pullets, and a hun- 

dred other things for the table, are minutely specified 
and charged for, 


As already stated, the number of public-houses 
in Windsor (including Eton and Clewer) is at | 





present over 100. Of the three breweries, one | 
at least is an extensive concern. In old Windsor 
there are about eight publics. These various | 
facilities for drinking may be classified as hotels | 
or inns, village taverns, and common beershops. 
Though not more than a dozen of them can 
rank as hotels proper, a very large proportion 
offer accommodation “ for man and beast,” and 
there are few which do not announce the pos- 
session of “good beds,’—facts which prove 
that the public-houses of Windsor are not mere 
taps or bars, and increase the wonder as to how 
they all thrive as they appear to do, One can 
distinctly trace an ancient and modern period in 
the history of the town from its inns and 
taverns. Where the buildings themselves do | 
not settle the date of their establishment, a 
number of the old inns having been rebuilt, the 
signs furnish a near indication of it. The more 
modern and very recent of them are almost 
without exception intensely loyal in name. In 
addition to the King’s Arms, we have the 
Queen’s Arms, (neen’s Head, George the 
Fourth, King William IV., Duke of York, Bruns- 
wick Arms, the Adelaide, the Clarence, Prince 
Albert, Prince of Wales, Duke of Cambridge, 
and the Prince of Prussia. Patriotism has 
identified itself in a general sort of way with 
Britannia, the Ship, the Royal Oak, the Red 
Lion, the Standard, the Crown, the Crown and 
Cushion, and, of course, the Crown and Archor. 
Patriotic feeling has found expression in a more 
particular manner, in Lord Nelson, Lord Raglan, 
Omar Pacha, and Sebastopol. The trades and 
professions have not been forgotten; their 
especial patronage is sulicited for at least eleven 
taverns,—Jolly Gardeners, Carpenters, Brick- 
layers, Foresters, and Odd Feilows, are one and 
all invited to come to certain Arms. A similar 
invitation is extended to Bachelors, which does 
not seem inapplicable, the only question being 
as to the kind of arms waiting open to receive 
them. Then the Two Brewers (whoever may be 
meant thereby) may take their ease in the tavern 
of that name, or, if they prefer it, they may 
patronise the Three Tans. On the same principle, 
we presume coachmen and grooms are supposed 
to put up at the Horse and Groom; the Nag’s 
Head, the Black Horse, or the Running Horse; 
farriers, at the Horze and Shoes; millers, at the 
Jolly Miller; and anglers, at the Anglers’ Rest. 
The last is appropriately situated at the river- 
side. Adam and Eve, New Inn, the Swan, 

lack Horse, Three Tuns, and Kings’ Arms, ap- 
pear to be favourite signs with the Windsor | 
folks; for each of these appears on two inns 
in the place. ‘he Sun, the Star, the Bull, the 
Turk’s Head, the Fox, the Grapes, the Stag and 
Hounds, the Castle, the Star and Garter, the 
Union, and the Wolf, are common in hotel | 
nomenclature. They are all to be found here, 
as are also the Duke’s Head, the Merry Wives of 
Windsor, the lope Inn, the Five Bells, the Three | 
Elms, the Christopher, the Windsor, the Crite- | 
riop, the Hand and Glove, the Bexley Arms, | 
the Old Tower, and the Olid Times. After | 
this list, which is surely both extensive and | 
varied, it can hardly be said that “ places of | 
refreshment ” are a public want in Windsor. | 

The White Hart and the Castle Hotel, *| 
situated in High-street, are now the principal | 
hotels in Windsor. Both are first-class esta- | 
blishments. The present White Hart occupies | 


|in so many towns and cities throughout the 


the oldest, In a survey of the burgh of the 
reign of Edward VI., a house at the corner of 
Datchet-lane, on the north or river side, is called 
the Redd Lyon; and another belonging to the 
Dean and Canons of St. George’s Chapel, near 
the foot of the present Hundred Steps, is de- 
scribed as the Crowne. Other inns of Windsor 
about this time bore the signs of the George, 
the Bull, the Swan, the Ram, the Black Eagle, 
the Cardinal’s Hat, the Chequers, the Goat, the 
White Lion, the White Horse, the Mermaid, 
the Bell, the Rose, the Cross Keys, and the King 
Harry. The first five names, as the reader has 
seen, are still tavern signs in Windsor; all the 
others are now obsolete. It is said that the 
sign of the White Hart, which is now adopted 





country, took its origin from the following 


Evelyn, made several visits to Windsor and the 
Garter was most probably their inn. And the 
Duke of Wurtemberg, to whom reference is made 
in Shakspeare’s play, got post-horses at the 
Garter, on the occasion of his “ sensational” * 
visit to the town in 1592. The origin of the 
Garter, as well as of the Star and Garter, is 
obvions. 

Another noteworthy Windsor inn is the Duke’s 
Head, near the bottom of Peascod-street. This 
large, quaint-looking building is the reputed 
house of Villiers, Duke of Buckingham. We can 
suppose it, therefore, to have been the scene of 
many a revel. It is recorded of a subsequent 
Duke of Buckingham, and Charles II., that the 
merry monarch and his grace were wont to 
parade the streets of Windsor, disguised in 
masks, and would enter the houses of the in- 


incident related by Sir Halliday Wagstaffe, who | habitants, whom they alarmed by all sorts of 
_was keeper of the woods and forests in the reign | mad pranks, one can fancy just as certain wild 


of Henry VII. It appears that the king, feeling |seapegraces now-a-days ring door-bells and 


disposed for a day’s hunting, repaired to the| wrench door-knockers “for a lark.” There 


New Forest for that purpose. <A celebrated | 
white hart, which was called Albert, and which | 
was a noble-luoking animal, was selected for the | 
day’s sport. Albert showed them some fine) 
running, and the chase continued till nearly the 
close of the day, when at length, being hard 
pressed by the dogs, he crossed the river near | 


j 
} 


| Ringwood, and finally stood at bay in a meadow ; 


his pursuers came up just at the time the dogs 
were about to make a sacrifice of their victim, 
when the ladies interceded for the noble animal. 
Their intercession was listened to, the dogs were 
called off, and the animal secured. He was 
taken into Ringwood, and a gold collar was! 
placed round his neck. He was then removed 
to Windsor, and Halliday Wagstaffe was that 
day knighted at Ringwood. The house of enter- 
tainment at which the king and his courtiers 
partock of some refreshment had its sign altered 
to that of the White Hart, and has retained its 
name to this day. 

The famous Garter Inn,—not to be confounded 
with the existing Star and Garter,— is long since 
defunct. It stood very near the top of Peascod- 
street, and only a few doors from the White Hart. 
Both inns are shown in Norden’s map of the town. 
A door-porch distinguishes the Garter from its 
neighbour inn. That the Garter in its day was 
the chief inn of Windsor is evident, since 
Shakspeare selected to make it the scene of his 
comedy, and since, as we know from other 
sources, that its landlord, Richard Gallis, had 
three times served the cffice of mayor of Wind- 
sor, and was, in 1562, member of Parliament for 
the burgh. The author of “ Windsor in the 
Olden Time,” hints that it is strange to find the 
landlord of an inn holding high office in con- 
nexion with his town; but, as pointed out in the 
“ Annals of Windsor,” the landlord of the prin- 
cipal inn is just the person who would be chosen 
mayor; and in subsequent years, and down to 
the present day, the landlords for the time being 
of the White Hart and Castle Hotels are found 
in the list of mayors of Windsor. The character 
and position of mine host of de Jarterre, as Dr. 
Caius calls him, accounts for his familiarity with 
his guests, which, in the opinion of some com- 
mentators, was a blunder on Shakspeare’s part, | 
they forgetting, moreover, that the term “ bully- | 
rook,’—the favourite salutation of the host,— | 
was not an offensive expression in our dramatist’s | 
time. We may here remark, by way of paren- | 
thesis, that lozal tradition has placed Ford’s| 
house very nearly opposite to the Garter Inn. | 
“ Previously to the removal of all the houses on 
the Castle side of Thames-street, there was a | 
wooden brick house occupied by Mr. Woolridge, 
the chemist, and that house was assigned as | 
standing on the site of Ford’s house.”* It has 
also been supposed that a honse at the bottom of | 
the Hundred Steps, destroyed in 1860, was the 
residence of Mrs. Page. We cannot, we regret, 
give a list of the many celebrities who must 
have “put up” at the famous old Garter. We 
have supposed that Shakespeare himself may 


must, indeed, have been strange ongoings in 
that little town at this period, before his Grace 
of Buckingham could have dared to propose to 
Charles to get rid of the queen, and before the 
king would have received the infamous sugges- 
tion as he did.t 

There was at one time, in Windsor, an inn 
called the Bear. Of this house, all we know is, 
that some officers of the Commonwealth army 
were suspected of having met there, to hatch a 
plot to kill the king. The Bear was situated 
‘fon the bridge foot,” but has long been num- 
bered among the things that were. 

Several of the older inns of Windsor are far 
from unpicturesque in appearance. Besides the 
Duke’s Head might be mentioned the Star and 
Garter, in the same street; the Merry Wives of 
Windsor, in Spital-road; the Five Bells, in 
Sheet-street; the Adam and Eve, in Thames. 
street; and the Three Elms, the Jolly Miller, 
and the Wolf, at Clewer. Most of these wear 
many of the architectural features of the old 
town or village inn, including the sign-post and 
swinging sign-board. They want little else 
beyond the ancient red lattice at their doors and 
windows to carry us back to the past. Still 
more picturesque, though more modern, is Surley 
Hall, so often alluded to in connexion with the 
annual boat procession of the Eton boys. This 
inn stands on the north bank of the Thames, 
about a mile above Windsor. The house fronts 
the river, which, at this point, takes a decided 
bend, forming a very pretty little bay, whose 
waters reflect the shadows of the trees upon 
its bank. Itis in this bay (not of Biscay) that, 
having reached their destination, the Eton boats 
anchor, while their classic crews adjourn to the 
hall, and there together sup to the sound of the 
popping of champagne corks.t On the lawn in 
front of the house is a number of tall trees, 
round which are placed refreshment tables. 
Here, too, large numbers of persons hie them to 
enjoy the evening sunset, while they regale 
themselves with that ale, for the quantity of 
which, at least, Windsor is famous. From the 
extremely poetic character of the landscape at 
this point, the sunset has often a peculiarly 
beautiful effect. A scarcely less effective picture 
is obtained from the opposite side of the ferry. 
Altogether this neighbourhood is one of the 
pleasantest spots about Windsor, and artists and 
lovers of the picturesque on a visit to Windsor 
should not fail to see Surley Hall. 








Tue Hererord Boroven Surveyorsnir.— 
There were only two candidates (and the only 
wonder is there was even one) for the borough 
surveyorship of Hereford, caused by the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Davis. Mr. Robert Wood and Mr. 
Charles Turner Morris were the candidates. 
Mr. Morris was duly elected. The salary was 
fixed at 301. per annum! 





have drunk a cup of sack “over a hot venison 
pasty,” in its hospitable parlour. If there was 


week,” getting drunk with “drunken knaves” 


“d : giggle “ Knight’s Introduction to the “ Merry Wives of 
no Sir John Falstaff “sitting at ten pounds a Windsor,” 


+ The anecdote of Tom Killigrew’s rebuke to the king is 


well known, Seeing his majesty so entirely absorbed by 


who picked his pocket after, Sir John Oldcastle, | his pleasures as utterly to neglect the great and pressing 


the exact site on which the old White Hart, so | 

. . - fp 3 i cni 

liberally patronised by former mayors and alder- | oa: ee ved ae fat knight, rust have 
men of Windsor, stood. If not the oldest inn | eagle gitar h the yoace. However, hig know 
belonging to the town, we suspect it was one of | we a ey a a a Wag Rwreee Meirecdt 
| bered dear old, quaint, and conceited Samuel 
| Pepys, who with Mrs. P. entertained at dinner 
se A few years ago,—it mey be oti there,— Nell Gwyn’s| there, Dr. Childe, the organist of St. George’s 

d, *h was removed from her house at Bray, was an ], i 366 2 i ’ 

object of interest in the Castle Hotel. Nelly’s pair of | Chapel, in 1606. The ony ae ae oe 
bellows, with gold pipe, may still be seen in the plate- 
room of Windsor Castle, | * Annals of Windsor.” 











| 


interests of the country, he hit upon the following expe- 
dient to admonish him of his extreme negligence, Having 
equipped himself in a pilgrim’s habit, he made his way to 
the monarch’s apartment. The king, surprised at the 
oddity of his appearance, asked the meaning of it, and 
whither he was going? ‘*To h—}],” bluntly replied the 
wag. ‘‘Prythee,” said the king, ‘ what can your errand 
be to that place?” “To fetch back Oliver Cromwell,” 
rejoined Killigrew, ‘that he may take some care of the 
affairs of England ; for his successor takes none at all.” 

~ Champagne is understood to be a distinguishing 





feature of the entertainment. 
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OZONE IN RELATION TO HEALTH AND 
DISEASE. 


Tur word “ozone” simply means “ smell,” 
being derived from “ ofw,” to smell; and it is 
fortunate that this word has no other or mere 
hypothetical meaning, which might become very 
inapplicable and absurd when the true nature of 
ozone is established. The smell is sulphurous, 
and resembles that excited by electricity, and 
in thunder-storms. Indeed, ozone itself, what- 
ever it may be, is produced by electricity ; and 
as oxygen evidently has something to do with 
ozone, it has been suspected that electrified 
oxygen is ozone. By electrified oxygen must be 
understood oxygen positively electrified : at least 
the positive electricity has evidently more to do 
with it than the negative. So long since as 
November 11, 1854, there will be found in the 
Builder (p. 581), an article titled “‘ Electricity 
and its alleged Connexion with Disease,” in 
which the idea that ozone was electrified oxygen 
end bore special relationship to sanitary ques- 
tions was fully entertained, so that we have long 


We some years since suggested that causes of 
colds, such as draughts, were probably elec- 
trical, and we are gratified to find that this is 
Dr. Richardson’s opinion. Everything in rela- 
tion to ozone, therefore, is tending to bring about 
the adoption of another suggestion of ours, of 
many years’ standing, that such an agency as 
Armstrong’s electric steam boiler might be made 
useful on a great scale, as in fever districts, by 
ozonising the air of the localities. As for 
catarrhs, croup, lung congestion, &c., if ozone 
produces them, assuredly antozone (or negatively- 
electrified oxygen?) would remove as well as 
prevent them, and thus the much-sought but not 
yet discovered specific and certain “cure for 
colds ” would be realised. 

The effect of ozone on blood is very remark- 
able. Dr. Richardson has observed that— 

“The blood is changed in physical quality under 
It is not altered materially in colour, but * 
rapid coagulation, and its corpuscles r 
unusual force, forming into close 
believe, also [he adds], that ** 
of the blood, is increas 


relatively ; but or 


informed by - this point 





regarded this agent as one of very great import- 
ance in sanitary science. At that time. * 
8 and Liebig appear to have * |... P artly 
"1g: Arg: patty wrong as to “one in its rela- 
a to enie mics. Jiepig ascribed epidemics 
oS & de'"wiency of ozone, Schonbein to an excess 

- 1t; whereas it now appears that one class of 
epidemics may more especially be ascribed to a 
deficiency and another to an excess of ozone. 
Whatever diseases arise from decomposing 
organic matter,—fevers, especially,—must be 
ascribed to a deficiency (local or general) of 
ozone, which has proved itself to be the grand 
scavenger of nature. As for virulent and 
epidemic cholera, it also, we think, must be 
ascribed to a general deficiency of ozone, per- 
haps partly direct in its action on the organism 
itself. This negation of ozone might well itself 
be called antozone, whether any direct opposite 
agent to ozone be ever discovered or not. But 
the great probability is, that as ozone is oxygen 
«aitively electrified, so oxygen negatively 
eet ee “* tba found to be an actively 
electrified wiu w- 


operative agency which must new . 

called antozone. Some stupid ideas about the 
alleged ‘“ decomposition of oxygen” by antozone 
lately threw discredit upon the suspected 
existence of this antozone ; but those who have 
most fully considered the question are quite 
convinced that antozone exists as well as ozone. 
Thus Dr. B. W. Richardson, in an admirable 
article in the Popular Science Review, says,— 


** T would state that there is a condition of atmospheric 
oxygen in which that gas exhibits an opposite condition 
to the ozonised state. Oxygen in this opposite or nega- 
tive condition is called antozone. There are different 
methods of producing antozone which I have not space to 
describe; but I must note that in some experiments on 
the re-inhalation of air many times over I was able to re- 
duce oxygen to such a negative state that it failed to sup- 
port life. The act of purifying such oxygen from carbo- 
nic acid and other tangible impurities had no effect in 
rendering it better fitted for the support of healthy life ; 
but ozone at once restored to it active power. In this 
negative ozygen animals die as if under the influence of a 
narcotic ; in it the destruction of the products of organic 
decomposition is greatly impeded, and the presence of 
such products speedily renders it intolerably offensive ; 
dead animal tissue in it rapidly putrifies, and wounds in 
the bodies of living animals become sanious, dark, and 
unwholesome,” 


Antozone is thus an active agency, which may 
in itself be capable of producing a certain class | 
of epidemical and other diseases; but since | 
ozone exhausts itself in clearing away decom- | 
posing organic matter, wherever there are accu- | 


| 


mulations of such matter, there antozone must | rally obtained by ventilation in the midst of 


‘be ever apt to take its place; so that even! 
though virulent cholera, which appears in anto- | 
zonic and not in ozonic states of the atmosphere, | 
be directly produced by the active agency of | 
antozone, it will inevitably be most prevalent | 
where there is most filth to exhaust the little 
ozone there may be in such states of the atmo- 
sphere. Thus the most filthy towns, and locali- 
ties of towns, are the nests of cholera, just 
as they are the nests of fever, which arises 
directly from filth, and may also be aggra- 
vated by the negative state of the air which 
the exhaustion of its ozone, in partly decom- 
posing that filth, induces even in ozonic seasons. 

But there is a class of diseases which ozone 
itself appears to produce. Dr. Richardson finds 
that animals compelled to breathe in highly- 
ozonised air, immediately “take cold,’ which 
may go so far as congestion and inflammation of 
the lungs, and speedily kill the animals. In all 
probability, too. such diseases as croup and 
‘quincy, as well as pneumonia and bronchitis, 


---eaarily be 


| rabbits.” 


} 


having been proved to be in an ozonic state. A 
very small quantity in aqueous solution sprinkled 
on a towel, and waved to and fro in a sick room, 
or distributed by a small syringe, we are told by 
medical men, will deodorise and purify the air of 
the room like magic, and without substituting 
any other odour. 

There is one other point in regard to wh‘ 
cannot see our way consistently toac’ ~©h We 
ment with Dr. Richardson, or wit? _<©8F agree- 
whom he quotes. If it be r , ~@ Dr. Moffatt, 


tainly appears to be, that .obable, as it cer- 
colds, or catarrhs, - - excess of ozone causes 


Semel teens? and the still more serious 
surely curre’ 8, and congestion of the lungs, 
the equr «ts from the pole, rather than from 
pened «vor, as now stated, are ozonic. It was 





. ozone, 
«wv undergoes 
.un together with 
- masses or groups, I 
-«@ fibrine, or plastic matter | 
ved in qrenae, either actually or | 020N€. 
am not as yet positively | tory ? 
ree _ experimental investigation. It is worthy of 

-sa that these effects of ozone, administered by inha- 
| lation, are more readily developed in carnivorous than 
| they are in herbivorous animals. It is much easier, for 
instance, to bring rats under the influence of ozone than | occasionally confounded with the ozonic, and 


- asserted, we remember, that ozone pre- 
vailed more in currents from the north than from 
the south, more by night than by day, and more 

a winter than in summer (except, probably, in 

| the cooling thunderstorms of summer) ; and Dr. 

| Richardson, himself, states that heat destroys 

Are the modes of testing ozone satisfac- 

Does the test clearly distinguish be- 

jtween the three probable states of the atmo- 

| spheric oxygen, the positive, the neutral, and the 
|megative? May not the antozonic state be 


hence there be some obscurity in the subject as 


An obvious inference from the latter part of regards antozone; and hence, also, mistakes as 


| this paragraph is, that those who are liable to|/to the diseases at one time and another be- 
suffer dangerously from “colds,” should not be | lieved to prevail in either state of the atmo- 


} 


very “carnivorous ”’ in their habits. 


Blood that had been kept for several years, | reliable. 
and stank most offensively, was not only de- have for many years occasionally noted in 
'prived of its offensive odour by ozone, in one of | the Builder, 


The test paper is admittedly not quite 
There are various reasons, aS we 


sphere ? 


for the belief that the posi- 


i son’s e pi : ¢ las ‘Be - 
Dr. Richardson's experiments, and “ was thus | tive electricity is more analogous to cold and 
entirely deodorized ; but another and most sin- the negative to heat in its nature; and there 
gular phenomenon was observed : the dead blood jg much in what is known of ozone in perfect 


coagulated as the products of decomposition were 
removed, and this so perfectly, that from the) electricity is concerned. 


new clot that was formed serum exuded !” 


accordance with this idea, so far as the positive 
Oxygen in the ozonic 
state is even said to become decidedly condensed 


y | . + . 
We shall have nearly concluded these some- | as a gas into smaller bulk; and we see from Dr, 
what desultory remarks on ozone in relation to} Richardson’s experiments that its operation on 


health and disease, when we quote a practical 


the blood is concretive, or coagulative, and that 


sanitary comment at the conclusion of Dr. | he even believes that it increases the fibrine as 


Richardson’s very interesting account of his own | well as clots the blood. 


experiments :— 


facts bearig uv. - 


co 4 % io x 
We may learn that as ozone is used up in crowded loea- | 
lities, and as its presence is essential for the removal of 


the products arising from decomposing organic remains, 


Lastly, we gather from what has gone before a few 
a» hygienic measnree caneral and anecial. | enanulation and tta nnwenaalaw scorns 


All this denotes the 
operation of a concentrative or attractive force, 
| whereby, as he says, the blood “ undergoes rapid 

ran tanothanw andthe 


ee i 


unusual force, forming into close masses or 
a 2 Sieg ag ee s 
groups,” and increasing its fibrinous form. All 


no mere attention to ventilation, however important that | this is much more akin to the operation of cold— 
1 ; 50] y ; | ° ‘ . 
may be, can suffice to make the air efficient for supporting | 5, attractive or concentrative, than of heat—a 


healthy life unless the air be rendered active by the pre- 
sence of ozone. Hence it is an absurdity of the worst 


description to build hospitals for the sick in the midst of 


the crowded localities of the poor, and to ventilate them 


with air that has swept its way over a sea of ammoniacal | 
compounds derived from the living and the dead. Hence, | 
human dwellings built on the borders of lakes or pools 
charged with organic débris, or built near manure heaps, 
or over sewers, or on grouud saturated with putrefying 
substances, become necessarily the centres of the tever | d 
type of disease ; not by necessity, as is vulgarly su Lay a north winds than by south. 
ut be- 


because the inhabitants are conscious of ‘ amell, 
cause the air they breathe is reduced in active power, 
and poisons are being generated around them to which 


repulsive or radiative force;* and it is more 
natural to look to currents from the pole thanfrom 
the equator,—to winter than to summer,—and 
to night than to day, for the operation of ozonic 
influence; and hence the greater liability of the 
| human constitution to “catch colds” by night 
| than by day, by winter than by summer, and by 
In short, there is 
| obviously some little inconsistency in the alleged 
facts regarding ozone as at present entertained ; 


they are constantly exposed, and before which they fall a| but this is not a question for discussion in the 
Builder. 


ready prey.” 

As for the dwellings already existing in 
crowded localities, we must take them where we 
find them; and Dr. Richardson’s remarks can- 


ventilation in such localities. 


| 


: - | ITALIAN 
not be intended to depreciate the importance of | 
If we cannot get | 


|thoroughly vital or ozonised air, by removing | 








ARCHITECTURAL AND 
ENGINEERING JOURNALISM.+ 


WE are apt to think of Italian scientific and 


the filth vomited from human lungs, and from | art literature as the poet thought of the south 
bad drains, into close and crowded apartments, we | wind,— 


at least get rid of that filth, which itself destroys | 


even thoroughly ozonised air, much more the 
weaker pabulum vite which alone can be natu- 


towns, where not only thousands of human lungs 
but thousands of fires are perpetuaily using up 
the vital and invigorating oxygen of the atmo- 
sphere, as the filth of towns also does. 

One point on which we differ with Dr. Richard- 
son is in relation to his implied recommendation 
of phosphorus in rooms as an ozonizer. Phos- 
phorus, as Dr. Scoffern has recently pointed out, 
is a somewhat dangerous agency to use, since 
its vapours tend to rot the jaw-bones, as is but 
too’well known in phosphorus match manufac- 
tories. Moreover, ozone requires regulation, and 
its excess may be injurious as well as its defi- 
ciency. Perhaps, as regards the work which 
ozone has mainly to do in rooms, to keep the air 
of them pure, no better or safer agent has yet 
been discovered than the alkaline permanga- 
nates commonly known and recommended by 
the officers of the Privy Council, and other 
medical authorities in the cattle plague, as 
“‘Condy’s fluid.” In these permanganates ozone 
is, as it were, concentrated into a solid or fluid 





stand to ozone in the relation of effect to cause. 


form, the abundant loose oxygen of the compounds 





| 


« Balmy breeze, I behold not thee, 
But, ch! how beautiful thou must be. 


For it is difficult to realize that modern Italy is 
otherwise than the lineal descendant of Classic 
and Cinque-cento Rome, in the present enjoy- 
ment of the harvests of former centuries; and 
unbidden reflexions of ancient glories appear in 
all our mind-pictures of Italy. The diligences, 
the trattorie, the cafés, the piazze, soon awake 
us to a perception of the ditterence between 
the real and ideal. Those see Italy most favours 
ably for the retention of their preconceived ideas 
who are conducted from basilica to palace, and 
from one veduta to another, without time to 








scrutinize the crowd of wall-eyed, lame, diseased, 
and distorted beggars that follow them like 
shadows. Then the sense of vastness, fitmess, 





* The concentrative nature of the force of vital oxygen, 
in its action on the living urganism, will be interesting to 
those who have adopted Mr. J. E. Dove's views as to the 
concentro-radiative nature of life, which appeared in the 
Builder of 11th July, 1863, and elsewhere in our columns, 

+ Giornale dell’ Ingegnere-Architetto ed Agronomo. 
Diretto dal Marchese Cav. Raffaele Pareto. Ispettore 
centrale delle irrigazioni e bonificazioni colla collabo- 
razione dei primarii ingegneri ed architetti Ltaliani, 





Milano, 1866, Edit, Proprietario, B, Saldini. 
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which inns are repeatedly mentioned. When Mr. Mayor 
and several others met at & petition concerning 
soldiers’ pay, they adjourned to the White Hart, and 








spent 6s. 3d, When Mr. Mayor and some of bis company 
went to Colonel Venn, cn his leaving the cast e, there was 
a bill run up for a gallon of wine and four loaves of 


sugar; and wi en Mr. Mayor and Sir Richard Brabam 
met, they could separate ¥ ithout having beer and 
tobaceo. Sometin« re substantial fare was 








and * bakir 


he town account. Th 


worthies, 


provided for 
Venison past 


inferior er cially the « + of sack, seem 
to have } currence t a bill could 
be paid » ¢ incurred with ‘mine host 
of the Gar other host; and after two or 
three little bills are mentioned, we find an item like this : 
* for drink at these severa!] payments.’ Other entertain- 


_ ute < fa higher order « nally occurred, and beef 

md bacon, and veal an , and pullets, and a hun- 
dred other things for the table, are minutely specified 
and charged for. 





“CRS? 


a mutt 


As already stated, the number of public-honses 
in Windsor (including — and Clewer) is at 
present over 10. the three breweries, one 
at least n extensive concern. In old Windsor 
there are abx 


of 


is a 


| the oldest. 


' the Cardinal’s 





In a survey of the burgh of the! 
reign of Edward VLI., 
Datchet-lane, on the north or river side, is called 
the Redd Lyon; and another belonging to the 
Dean and Canons of St. George’s Chapel, near 
'the foot of the _— Hundred Steps, is de- 
scribed as the Crowne. Other inns of Windsor 
labout this time bore the signs of the George, 
the Bull, the Swan, the Ram, the Black Eagle, 
Hat, the Chequers, the Goat, the 
the Mermaid, 


White Lion, the White Horse, 


| the Bell, the Rose, the Cross Keys, and the King 


'Harry. The first five names, as the reader has 


seen, are still tavern signs in Windsor; all the! 


others are now obsolete. It is said that the 
sign of the White Hart, which is now adopted 


in so mauy towns and cities throughout the) 


country, took its origin from the mowing 
incident related by Sir Halliday Wagstaffe, who 
was keeper of the woods and forests in the reign 
of Henry VII. It appears that the king, feeling 


a house at the corner of | 
| Duke of Wurtemberg, to whom reference is made 


ee 


| Evelyn, made several visits to Windsor and the 
Garter was most probably their inn. And the 


in Shakspeare’s play, got post-horses at the 
Garter, on the occasion of his “ sensaticnal”# 
visit to the town in 1592. The origin of the 


Garter, as well as of the Star and Garter, ig 


obvions. 

Another noteworthy Windsor inn is the Dake’s 
Head, near the bottom of Peascod-street. This 
large, quaint-looking building is the reputed 
house of Villiers, Duke of Buckingham. We can 
suppose it, therefore, to have been the scene of 
many arevel. It is recorded of a subsequent 
Duke of Buckingham, and Charles II., that the 
merry monarch and his grace were wont to 
parade the streets of Windsor, disguised in 
masks, and would enter the houses of the in. 
habitants, whom they alarmed by all sorts of 
mad pranks, one = fancy just as certain wild 
scapegraces now-a-days ring door-bells and 


























nt ich n ese arnt 

ut eight ering These various ; “6s . 

“ “Ai bes : ;. disposed for a day's hunting, repaired to the wrench door- knockers “for a lark.” There 
: facilities for drinking ma y¥ be cl e as he Mais = p= - +> q . : 

Ee or imma. villece taverns. and on s beershops. »©® Forest for that purpose. A celebrated must, indeed, have been strange ongoings in 
? ailis, ica tavorus, aiti rehec =. .- % - % > > . oN : 
Bf Though nd a e ae tk a white hart, which was called Albert, and which | that little town at this period, before his Grace 
+ ough Dot more than & Gozen of 32T™ Can +. 2 “Bis 

a snus an fake wean Sate : o earetcre, | wae & soe Rare animal, was selected for the of Bue kingham could have dared to propose to 
% @s Hotes proper, : tv lange proportion , __, } 
i < eae Peisna 2° day’s sport. Albert showed them some fine Charles to get rid of the queen, and before the 





or man and beast,”’ and 
t announce the pos- 


offer ac 


CoOmmodation “ 


there are 


in 
} 
ta 


nearly the king wonld have received the infamous sugges- 


being “pard | tion as he did 


rubning, and the chase continned till 
close of the day, when at length, 






ne 

















— n ¢ ‘—facts which prove : a a es. is aged .- - wee : 
ie of Windsor are not mere PT esed by eu — _ he c= r 
3 crease the wonder as to how ( S*°™ and Sealy = 
4 jis pursucrs Came Bp ust 
hs appear to do, One can : 4 
18 She : . were about tomake @ sac 
as ecient and modern period in 
‘i mag _»q When the ladies imterceded 
a town fro m its inns and -, 
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<7 3 ut 
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Altogether this neighbourhood is one “ he 
pleasantest spots about Wi r. and artists and 
hovers of the picturesque on a visit to W hows 
should not fail to see Surley Hall. 
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Bor SURVEYORSHI?. 

were only two candidates (and the only 
there was even one) for the borough 
rship of Heref he resigna- 


of Mr. Davis 
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n bi va tion Mr. Robert Wood and Mr. 
e Old ower z Olid Times Att pes t- 33 
a i t, aud the Old Times. After -- Charles Turner Morris were the candidates. 
~~. inet. wh 3 - \ ? oteas ™ Piet ~ . . 
the int, which is sarcly ‘extensive and 5 Mr. Morris was duly elected. The salary was 
Varec, & can barciy be said ihe: “ pleces af , fixed at SOU. per ann um! 
" are ay wit b 
rt the me . : 
F If there was ° Knight's Introduction to the “Merry Wives of 
E ten pounds g Windsor. 
wee ectting drank with “dranken knaves” __ 7, Tt *2eedote of Tom Killigrew’s rebuke to the king is 
- gee who picked his pocket after. Sir John Oldeastic | Le, ene majesty so extinely absorbed by 
the exact site = which the FHO PACeeC Lis pocket ater, Sur John UOndcastlec. is glubtunenan ehtnter te aegiect the great and priesing 
a nee 5 the rig * +) 4 — a1 — - rests of t pe 
Gberally patronised by former msrors and alde 2 : << fet Knight, r-ust have | % poe ob bi “¢ —_  seethaes: Soman a 
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: ; oa p sie oa it £ A 3273 ae 2 3 WE. t, be made his 0 
SELCINE to ihe town, We suspect it was Ps bees ts wayfarers if mum- the momarch’s spartm The king, surprised at “the 
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: and conceited Samue!] oddity of his appearance, asked the meaning of i , and 
I ¢ who with Mrs P. entertained 2t dinner whither he wae g: ang? ot b—I,” bluntly replied we 
t * Stee years ago,—it mey be stil there — Nell 7*72's tiere, i the organist of St ‘Biemuel & a tut et eT. “y ta he At cae oa _ 
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object of imterest in the Castle Hote ‘ve wi aa on Chapel, i 66. The secretary and Sir John rjoimed Kulligres, “that be may take some care of the 
beloows, wok pobd pepe. cesy sill be ane “si be née. afsirs of Exgiand | for his secores w takes mome at all.” 
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quincy, as well as pneumonia and bronchitis, 
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OZONE IN RELATION TO HEALTH AND 
DISEASE, 


Tue word “ozone” simply means “ smell,” 
being derived from “ ow,” to smell; and it is 
fortunate that this word has no other or mere 
hypothetical meaning, which might become very 
inapplicable and absurd when the true nature of 
ozone is established. The smell is sulphurous, 
and resembles that excited by electricity, and 
in thunder-storms. Indeed, ozone itself, what- 
ever it may be, is produced by electricity; and 
as oxygen evidently has something to do with 
ozone, it has been suspected that electrified 
oxygen is ozone. By electrified oxygen must be 
understood oxygen positively electrified : at least 
the positive electricity has evidently more to do 
with it than the negative. So long since as 
November 11, 1854, there will be found in the 
Builder (p. 581), an article titled ‘‘ Electricity 
and its alleged Connexion with Disease,” in 
which the idea that ozone was electrified oxygen 
and bore special relationship to sanitary ques- 
tions was fully entertained, so that we have long 


We some years since suggested that causes of 
colds, such as draughts, were probably elec- 
trical, and we are gratified to find that this is 
Dr. Richardson’s opinion. Everything in rela- 
tion to ozone, therefore, is tending to bring about 
the adoption of another suggestion of ours, of 
many years’ standing, that such an agency as 
Armstrong’s electric steam boiler might be made 
useful on a great scale, as in fever districts, by 
ozonising the air of the localities. As for 
catarrhs, croup, lung congestion, &c., if ozone 
produces them, assuredly antozone (or negatively- 
electrified oxygen?) would remove as well as 
prevent them, and thus the much-sought but not 
yet discovered specific and certain “ cure for 
colds” would be realised. 

The effect of ozone on blood is very remark- 
able. Dr. Richardson has observed that— 

** The blood is changed in physical quality unde 
It is not altered materially in colour, but ** 
rapid coagulation, and its corpuscles r 
unusual force, forming into close 
believe, also [he adds], that ** 
of the blood, is increas 


relatively ; but or 


informed by - this point 





regarded this agent as one of very great import- 


ance in sanitary science. At that time. pane 

besa yen pi oer appear to have ‘een partiv 
VOLUME | 

rendering it better’ “for the ets TA ar | 


it better 


“but ozone at once restored to it active power. In this 


negative ozygen animals die as if under the influence of a 
narcotic; in it the destruction of the products of organic 
decomposition is greatly impeded, and the presence of 
such products speedily renders it intolerably offensive ; 
dead animal tissue in it rapidly putrifies, and wounds in 
the bodies of living animals become sanious, dark, and 
unwholesome,” 
Antozone is thus an active agency, which may | 
in itself be capable of producing a certain class | 
of epidemical and other diseases; but since 
ozone exhausts itself in clearing away decom- 
posing organic matter, wherever there are accu- 
mulations of such matter, there antozone must | 


‘be ever apt to take its place; so that even 


though virulent cholera, which appears in anto- | 
zonic and not in ozonic states of the atmosphere, | 
be directly produced by the active agency of | 
antozone, it will inevitably be most prevalent | 
where there is most filth to exhaust the little 
ozone there may be in such states of the atmo- 
sphere. Thus the most filthy towns, and locali- 
ties of towns, are the nests of cholera, just 
as they are the nests of fever, which arises 
directly from filth, and may also be aggra- 
vated by the negative state of the air which 
the exhaustion of its ozone, in partly decom- 
posing that filth, induces even in ozonic seasons. 

But there is a class of diseases which ozone 
itself appears to produce. Dr. Richardson finds 
that animals compelled to breathe in highly- 
ozonised air, immediately “take cold,’ which 
may go so far as congestion and inflammation of 
the lungs, and speedily kill the animals. In al! 
probability, too. such diseases as croup and 





stand to ozone in the relation of effect to cause. 


rer 


te 


. uzone, | . ; - 
.v undergoes | 12 winter than in summer (except, probably, in 
.anm together with 
- masses or groups. I! Richar 5 _ a 
at theine, or plactio matter | © ardson, himself, states that heat destroys 
ved in quantity, either actually or | Z0ne. Are the modes of testing ozone satisfac- 
am not as yet positively | tory r 
“ _ experimental investigation, It is worthy of tween { ree . . 
ix that these effects of ozone, administered by inha- | . he three probable states of the atmo- 
| lation, are more readily developed in carnivorous than | 
| they are in herbivorous animals. It is much easier, for 
- ~, to bring rats under the influence of ozone than 
’ 


having been proved to be in an ozonic state. A 
very small quantity in aqueous solution sprinkled 
on a towel, and waved to and fro in a sick room, 
or distributed by a small syringe, we are told by 
medical men, will deodorise and purify the air of 
the room like magic, and without substituting 
any other odour. 

There is one other point in regard to wh* 
cannot see our way consistently toac’ ~°h We 
ment with Dr. Richardson, or wit’ _<°8F agree- 
whom he quotes. If it be r , “4 Dr. Moffatt, 


tainly appears to be, that  obable, as it cer- 
colds, or catarrhe, - - excess of ozone causes 


Sernesaf teenche’ and the still more serious 
surely curre- roar and congestion of the lungs, 
the equ «ts from the pole, rather than from 
aoa «vor, a8 now stated, are ozonic. It wag 
_« asserted, we remember, that ozone pre- 
vailed more in currents from the north than from 
the south, more by night than by day, and more 





the cooling thunderstorms of summer) ; and Dr. 


Does the test clearly distinguish be- 


spheric oxygen, the positive, the neutral, and the 
negative’ May not the antozonic state be 
| socsstonally confounded with the ozonic, and 
| hence there be some obscurity in the subject as 


byious inference from the latter part of | regards antozone; and hence, also, mistakes ag 
ragraph is, that those who are liable to | to the diseases at one time and another be- 
langerously from “colds,” should not be | lieved to prevail in either state of the atmo- 


garnivorous ”’ in their habits. 


1 that had been kept for several years, 


;sphere? ‘The test paper is admittedly not quite 
'reliable. There are various reasons, a8 we 


ink most offensively, was not only de-| have for many years occasionally noted in 

of its offensive odour by ozone, in one of the Builder, for the belief that the posi- 
4 > . 66 were ve te . 

shardson’s experiments, and “was thus | tive electricity is more analogous to cold and 


‘ deodorized ; but another and most sin- 
henomenon was observed : the dead blood 
ted as the products of decomposition were 
i, and this so perfectly, that from the 
¢ that was formed serum exuded !” 

aall1 have nearly concluded these some- 
wsultory remarks on ozone in relation to 
ud disease, when we quote a practical 
* comment at the conclusion of Dr. 
son’s very interesting account of his own 
ents :— 


y, we gather from what has gone before a few 
an hecieniec meaanree caneral and anecial. 


ig v. 


e -yse > : 2 s--, a 
earn that as ozone is used up in crowded loca- | 


as its presence is essential for the removal of 

“ts arising from decomposing organic remains, 

tention to ventilation, however important that 

m suffice to make the air efficient for supporting 

2unless the air be rendered active by the pre- 

zone. lience it is an absurdity of the worst 

1 to build hospitals for the sick in the midst of 

a Woealities of the poor, and to ventilate them 

at has swept its way over a sea of ammoniacal 

derived from the living and the dead, Hence, 

lings built on the borders of lakes or pools 

th organic débris, or built near manure heaps, 

vers, or on grouud saturated with putrefying 

e necessarily the centres of the fever 

“ase; not by necessity, as is vulgarly supposed, 

inhabitants are conscious of ‘ smell,’ but be- 

tir they breathe is reduced in active power, 

euu pviovus are being generated around them to which 

they are constantly exposed, and before which they fall a 
ready prey.” 

As for the dwellings already existing in 
crowded localities, we must take them where we 
find them; and Dr. Richardson’s remarks can- 
not be intended to depreciate the importance of 
ventilation in such localities. If we cannot get 
thoroughly vital or ozonised air, by removing 
the filth vomited from human lungs, and from 
bad drains, into close and crowded apartments, we 


‘at least get rid of that filth, which itself destroys 
‘even thoroughly ozonised air, much more the 


weaker pabulum vite which alone can be natu- 
rally obtained by ventilation in the midst of 
towns, where not only thousands of human lungs 
but thousands of fires are perpetually using up 
the vital and invigorating oxygen of the atmo- 
sphere, as the filth of towns also does. 

One point on which we differ with Dr. Richard- 
son is in relation to his implied recommendation 
of phosphorus in rooms as an ozonizer. Phos- 
phorus, as Dr. Scoffern has recently pointed out, 
is a somewhat dangerous agency to use, since 
its vapours tend to rot the jaw-bones, as is but 
too’well known in phosphorus match manufac- 
tories. Moreover, ozone requires regulation, and 
its excess may be injurious as well as its defi- 
ciency. Perhaps, as regards the work which 
ozone has mainly to do in rooms, to keep the air 
of them pure, no better or safer agent has yet 
been discovered than the alkaline permanga- 
nates commonly known and recommended by 
the officers of the Privy Council, and other 
medical authorities in the cattle plague, as 
“‘Condy’s fluid.” In these permanganates ozone 
is, as it were, concentrated into a solid or fluid 
form, the abundant loose oxygen of the compounds 


|the negative to heat in its nature; and there 
'is much in what is known of ozone in perfect 
accordance with this idea, so far as the positive 
electricity is concerned. Oxygen in the ozonic 
| state is even said to become decidedly condensed 
|as a gas into smaller bulk; and we see from Dr. 
Richardson’s experiments that its operation on 
the blood is concretive, or coagulative, and that 
; he even believes that it increases the fibrine as 
well as clots the blocd. Ali this denotes the 
| Operation of a concentrative or attractive force, 
whereby, as he says, the blood “ undergoes rapid 
caaculatioan and jta anwnwnaalan sim boanthow sutth 
emmy macuenanuring, <nasey sani Wit prciesann sie Leyerreie weed 
unusual force, forming into close masses or 
groups,’ and increasing its fibrinous form. All 
this is much more akin to the operation of cold— 
an attractive or concentrative, than of heat—a 
repulsive or radiative force;* and it is more 
natural to look to currents from the pole than from 
| the equator,—to winter than to summer,—and 
to night than to day, for the operation of ozonic 
influence; and hence the greater liability of the 
| human constitution to “catch colds’ by night 
| than by day, by winter than by summer, and by 
north winds than by south. In short, there is 
| obviously some little inconsistency in the alleged 
| facts regarding ozone as at present entertained ; 
| but this is not a question for discussion in the 
Buiider. 








ITALIAN ARCHITECTURAL AND 
ENGINEERING JOURNALISM.+ 
| Weare apt to think of Italian scientific and 
| art literature as the poet thoucht of the south 
wind,— 
“ Balmy breeze, I behold not thee, 


But, ch! how beautiful thou must be.” 





| For it is difficult to realize that modern Italy is 
otherwise than the lineal descendant of Classic 
and Cinque-cento Rome, in the present enjoy- 
ment of the harvests of former centuries; and 
unbidden reflexions of ancient glories appear in 
all our mind-pictures of Italy. The diligences, 
the trattorie, the cafés, the piazze, soon awake 
us to a perception of the ditference between 
| the real and ideal. Those see Italy most favour« 
ably for the retention of their preconceived ideas 
who are conducted from basilica to palace, and 
from one veduta to another, without time to 
scrutinize the crowd of wall-eyed, lame, diseased, 
and distorted beggars that follow them like 
shadows. Then the sense of vastness, fitness, 





* The concentrative nature of the force of vital oxygen, 
in its action on the living organism, wiil be interesting to 
those who have adopted Mr. J. E. Dove's views as to the 
concentro-radiative nature of life, which appeared in the 
Builder of 11th July, 1963, and elsewhere in our columns, 

+ Giornale dell’ Ingegnere-Architetto ed Agronomo. 
Diretto dal Marchese Cav. Raffaele Pareto. Ispettore 
centrale delle irrigazioni e bonificazioni colla collabo- 
razione dei primarii ingegneri ed architetti Italiani. 
Milani, 1866, Edit. Proprietario, B, Saldini. 
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which inns are repeatedly mentioned. When Mr, Mayor 
and several others met about a petition concerning 
soldiers’ pay, they adjourned to the White Hart, and 
spent 6s. 3d. When Mr. Mayor and some of bis company 
went to Colonel Venn, on his leaving the castle, there was 
a bill run up for a gallon of wine and four loaves of 
sugar; and when Mr. Mayor and Sir Richard Brabam 
met, they could not separate without having beer and 
tobacco. Sometimes a little more substantial fare was 
provided for these municipal worthies, and ‘ baking of 
venison pasties’ is charged for in the town account. The 
inferior entertainments, especially the cup of sack, seem 
to have been of almost caily occurrence; not a bill could 
be paid without another being incurred with ‘mine host 
of the Garter’ or seme other host; and after two or 
three little bills are mentioned, we find an item like this: 
* for drink at these several payments,’ Other entertain- 
ments of a higher order occasionally occurred, and beef 
and bacon, and veal and mutton, and pullets, and a hun- 
dred other things for the table, are minutely specified | 
and charged for. 


As already stated, the number of public-houses | 
in Windsor (including Eton and Clewer) is at | 
present over 160. Of the three breweries, one 
at least is an extensive concern. In old Windsor 
there are about eight publics. These various | 
facilities for drinking may be classified as hotels 
or inns, village taverns, and common beershops. 
Though not more than a dozen of them can 
rank as hotels proper, a very large proportion 
offer accommodation ‘“ for man and beast,” and 
there are few which do not announce the pos- 
session of “good beds,’—facts which prove 
that the public-houses of Windsor are not mere 
taps or bars, and increase the wonder as to how 
they all thrive as they appear to do, One can 
distinctly trace an ancient and modern period in 
the history of the town from its inns and 
taverns. Where the buildings themselves do 
not settle the date of their establishment, a 
number of the old inns having been rebuilt, the 
signs furnish a near indication of it. The more 
modern and very recent of them are almost 
without exception intensely loyal in name. In 
addition to the King’s Arms, we have the 
Q@ueen’s Arms, (ueen’s Head, George the 
Fourth, King William IV., Duke of York, Bruns- 
wick Arms, the Adelaide, the Clarence, Prince 
Albert, Prince of Wales, Duke of Cambridge, 
and the Prince of Prussia. Patriotism has 
identified itself in a general sort of way with 
Britannia, the Ship, the Royal Oak, the Red 
Lion, the Standard, the Crown, the Crown and 
Cushion, and, of course, the Crown and Anchor. 
Patriotic feeling found expression in a more 
particular manner, in Lord Nelson, Lord Raglan, 
Omar Pacha, and Sebastopol. The trades and 
professions have not been forgotten; their 
especial patronage cited for at least eleven 
taverns.—Jolly Gardeners, Carpenters, Brick- 
layers, Foresters, and Odd Fellows, are one and 
all invited to come to certain Arms. A similar 
invitation is extended to Bachelors, which does 
not seem inapplicable, the only question being 
as tothe kind of arms waiting open to receive 
them. Then the Two Brewers (whoever may be 
meant thereby) may take their ease in the tavern 
of that name, or, if they prefer it, they may 
patronis: the Three Tuns. On the same principle, 
we presume coachmen and grooms are supposed 
to put up at the Horse and Groom; the Nag’s 
Head, the Black Horse, or the Ruuning Horse; 
farriers, at the Horse and Shoes; millers, at the 
Jolly Miller; and anglers, at the Anglers’ Rest. 
The last is appropriately situated at the river- 
side. Adam and Eve, New Inn, the Swan, 

lack Horse, Three Tuns, and Kings’ Arms, ap- 
pear to be favourite signs with the Windsor 
folks; for each of these appears on two inns 
in the place. ‘The Sun, the Star, the Bull, the 
Turk’s Head, the Fox, the Grapes, the Stag and 
Hounds, the Castle, the Star and Garter, the 
Union, and the Wolf, are common in hotel | 
nomenclature. They are all to be found here, 
as are also the Duke’s Head, the Merry Wives of 
Windsor, the Hiope Inn, the Five Bells, the Three 
Elms, the Christopher, the Windsor, the Crite- | 


; 





has 


the oldest. In a survey of the burgh of the 


reign of Edward VI., a house at the corner of 


Datchet-lane, on the north or river side, is called 
the Redd Lyon; and another belonging to the 
Dean and Canons of St. George’s Chapel, near 
the foot of the present Hundred Steps, is de- 
scribed as the Crowne. Other inns of Windsor 
about this time bore the signs of the George, 
the Bulli, the Swan, the Ram, the Black Eagle, 
the Cardinal’s Hat, the Chequers, the Goat, the 
White Lion, the White Horse, the Mermaid, 
the Bell, the Rose, the Cross Keys, and the King 


Harry. The first five names, as the reader has 
seen, are still tavern signs in Windsor; all the | 


others are now obsolete. It is said that the 


|sign of the White Hart, which is now adopted 


in so many towns and cities throughout the 
country, took its origin from the following 
incident related by Sir Halliday Wagstaffe, who 


| was keeper of the woods and forests in the reign 


of Henry VII. It appears that the king, feeling 
disposed for a day’s hunting, repaired to the 
New Forest for that purpose. A celebrated 
white hart, which was called Albert, and which 
was a noble-looking animal, was selected for the 
day’s sport. Albert showed them some fine 
running, and the chase continued till nearly the 
close of the day, when at length, being hard 


. | 
pressed by the dogs, he crossed the river near 


Ringwood, and finally stood at bay in a meadow; 
his pursuers came up just at the time the dogs 
were about to make a sacrifice of their victim, 
when the ladies interceded for the noble animal. 
Their intercession was listened to, the dogs were 
called off, and the animal secured. He was 
taken into Ringwood, and a gold collar was 
placed round his neck. He was then removed 
to Windsor, and Halliday Wagstaffe was that 
day knighted at Ringwood. The house of enter- 
tainment at which the king and his courtiers 
partook of some refreshment had its sign altered 
to that of the White Hart, and has retained its 
name to this day. 

The famous Garter Inn,—not to be confounded 
with the existing Star and Garter,—is long since 
defunct. It stood very near the top of FPeascod- 
street, and only a few doors from the White Hart. 
Both inns are shown in Norden’s map of the town. 
A door-porch distinguishes the Garter from its 
neighbour inn. That the Garter in its day was 
the chief inn of Windsor is evident, since 
Shakspeare selected to make it the scene of his 
comedy, and since, as we know from other 
sources, that its landlord, Richard Gallis, had 
three times served the office of mayor of Wind- 
sor, and was, in 1562, member of Parliament for 
the burgh. The author of ® Windsor in the 
Olden Time,” hints that it is strange to find the 
landlord ef an inn holding high office in con- 
nexion with his town; but, as pointed out in the 
* Annals of Windsor,” the landlord of the prin- 
cipal inn is just the person who would be chosen 
mayor; and in subsequent years, and down to 
the present day, the landlords for the time being 
of the White Hart and Castle Hotels are found 
in the list of mayors of Windsor. The character 
and position of mine host of de Jorterre, as Dr. 
Caius calls him, accounts for his familiarity with 
his guests, which, in the opinion of some com- 


mentators, was a blunder on Shakspeare’s part, | 
they forgetting, moreover, that the term “ bully- | 


rook,’—the favourite salutation of the host,— 
was not an offensive expression in our dramatist’s 
time. 
thesis, that local tradition has placed Ford’s 
house very nearly opposite to the Garter Inn. 
“ Previously to the removal of ail the houses on 
the Castle side of Thames-street, there was a 
wooden brick house occupied by Mr. Woolridge, 
the chemist, and that house was assigned as 
standing on the site of Ford’s house.”* It has 
also been supposed that a honse at the bottom of 
the Hundred Steps, destroyed in 1860, was the 


We may here remark, by way of paren- | 


Evelyn, made several visits to Windsor and the 
Garter was most probably their inn. And the 
Duke of Wurtemberg, to whom reference is made 
in Shakspeare’s play, got post-horses at the 
Garter, on the occasion of his “ sensational” * 
visit to the town in 1592. The origin of the 
Garter, as well as of the Star and Garter, is 
obvious. 

Another noteworthy Windsor inn is the Dake’s 
Head, near the bottom of Peascod-street. This 
‘large, quaint-looking building is the reputed 
house of Villiers, Duke of Buckingham. We can 
suppose it, therefore, to have been the scene of 
many arevel. It is recorded of a subsequent 
Duke of Buckingham, and Charles II., that the 
'merry monarch and his grace were wont to 
| parade the streets of Windsor, disguised in 
| masks, and would enter the houses of the in- 
| habitants, whom they alarmed by all sorts of 
' mad pranks, one can fancy just as certain wild 
'secapegraces now-a-days ring door-bells and 
‘wrench door-knockers “for a lark.” There 
|must, indeed, have been strange ongoings in 
| that little town at this period, before his Grace 
'of Buckingham could have dared to propose to 
Charles to get rid of the queen, and before the 
/king would have received the infamous sugges- 
| tion as he did.t 
There was at one time, in Windsor, an ina 
‘called the Bear. Of this house, all we know is, 

that some officers of the Commonwealth army 
were suspected of having met there, to hatch a 
plot to kill the king. The Bear was situated 
‘fon the bridge foot,’ but has long been num- 
bered among the things that were. 

Several of the older inns of Windsor are far 
from unpicturesque in appearance. Besides the 
Duke’s Head might be mentioned the Star and 
Garter, in the same street; the Merry Wives of 
Windsor, in Spital-road; the Five Bells, in 
Sheet-street ; the Adam and Eve, in Thames- 
street; and the Three Elms, the Jolly Miller, 
and the Wolf, at Clewer. Most of these wear 
many of the architectural features of the old 
town or village inn, including the sign-post and 
swinging sign-board. They want little else 
beyond the ancient red lattice at their doors and 
windows to carry us back to the past. Still 
more picturesque, though more modern, is Surley 
Hall, so often alluded to in connexion with the 
annual boat procession of the Eton boys. This 
inn stands on the north bank of the Themes, 
about a mile above Windsor. The house fronts 
the river, which, at this point, takes a decided 
bend, forming a very pretty little bay, whose 
waters reflect the shadows of the trees ‘upon 
its bank. Itis in this bay (not of Biscay): that, 
having reached their destination, the Eton! boats 
anchor, while their classic crews adjourn'to the 
hall, and there together sup to the sound of the 
popping of champagne corks.t On the Jawn in 
front of the house is a number of tall trees, 
round which are placed refreshment / tables. 
Here, too, large numbers of persons hie jhem to 
enjoy the evening sunset, while they regale 
themselves with that ale, for the quantity of 
which, at least, Windsor is famous. From the 
extremely poetic character of the landscape at 
| this point, the sunset has often a ppeuliarly 
beautiful effect. A scarcely less effectiv picture 
is obtained from the opposite side of the ferry. 
| Altogether this neighbourhood is one of the 
| pleasantest spots about Windsor, and artists and 
lovers of the picturesque on a visit tc Windsor 
should not fail to see Surley Hall. 











Tue Hererorp Boroven Surveyorsnir.— 
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| There were only two candidates (and the only 
| wonder is there was even one) for tho borough 
| surveyorship of Hereford, caused by the resigna- 


| tion of Mr. David. Mr. Robert Wood and Mr. 
| Charles Turner Morris were the candidates. 


riop, the Hand and Giove, the Bexley Arms, | -osidence of Mrs. Page. We cannot, we regret 
Mrs. i f , we regret, 


the Old Tower, and the Olid Times. After | vee Met of eh Jebriti 1 
this’ list, which is surely both extensive and|®''° ®, Mises atone ree Mb paca — Mr. Morris was duly elected. 
ok gp Sprang te Se . yet. -¢| have “put up” atthe famous old Garter. We} ; : 
varied, it can hardly be said that “ places of | hive nail Cad Sats : | fixed at 301, per annum! 
refreshment” are a public want in Windsor. h : Miah yg mt Sha — himself rim. 
The White Hart and the Castle Hotel, *| este crunk a cup of sack “over a hot venison 
situated in High-street, are now the principal | ae 4 so} eae ee If a W 
hotels in Windeor. Both are frst-clas _; no Sir doin Falsta sitting at ten pounds a “ Si : pe 
nal “—— a r ;, ° m= | week,” ge tting drunk with “drunken knaves” | _+ The anecdote of Tom Killigrew’s rebuke to the king is 
shmen s. 1€ present Vhite Hart occ upies | } icked hi c well known. Seeing his majesty so entirely absorbed by 
the exact site on which the old White Hart, so | who picked his pocket after, Sir John Oldcastle, his pleasures as utterly to neglect the greai and pressing 
liberally patronised by former mayors and alder- | oa goon ja v8 the witty fat knight, must have dent to hoon ee itive ees me ey, Hs 
men of Windsor, stood. If not the oldest inn | p°°" fmiliar with the place. However, we know | squipped himself in a pilgrim’s habit, he made his way to 
belonging to the town, we suspect it was one of | for certain, that among its wayfarers it num-/| the monarch’s apartment. The king, surprised at the 
bered dear old, quaint, and conceited Samuel mes a ny 0m ag the meaning of it, _ 
| Pepys, who with > . * whither he was going? ‘‘To h—ll,” bluntly replied the 
+s I ys, D J Mrs. P. entertained at dinner wag. ‘Prythee,” said the king, “ what can your errand 
der eame nee —He mony bbe oti there, Dr. Childe, the organist of St. George’s | be to that place?” “To fetch back Oliver Cromwell,” 
+e gee 0 7m her house at Bray, was an | Chapel, in 1666. The secretary and Sir John | rejoined Killigrew, ‘that he may take sorie care of the 
object of interest in the Castle Hotel. Nelly’s pair of | ffairs of England; for hi ee 
bellows, with gold pipe, niny still be seen in the’ blake affairs of England ; for his successor takes none at all.” 
soem of Windns Te ty plate. | t Champagne is understood to be a distinguishing 
r Caste, | feature of the entertainment, 


The salary was 





* Knight’s Introduction to the ‘“ Merry Wives of 
indsor,” 





* A few years ago,—it may be stil] there,—Nell Gwyn's 





* Annals of Windsor,” 
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OZONE IN RELATION TO HEALTH AND 
DISEASE, 


Tue word “ozone” simply means “ smell,” 
being derived from “ v&w,” to smell; and it is 
fortunate that this word has no other or mere 
hypothetical meaning, which might become very 
inapplicable and absurd when the true nature of 
ozone is established. The smell is sulphurous, 
and resembles that excited by electricity, and 
in thunder-storms. Indeed, ozone itself, what- 
ever it may be, is produced by electricity ; and 
as oxygen evidently has something to do with 
ozone, it has been suspected that electrified 
oxygen is ozone. By electrified oxygen must be 
understood oxygen positively electrified : at least 
the positive electricity has evidently more to do 
with it than the negative. So long since as 
November 11, 1854, there will be found in the 
Builder (p. 581), an article titled ‘‘ Electricity 
and its alleged Connexion with Disease,” in 
which the idea that ozone was electrified oxygen 
end bore special relationship to sanitary ques- 
tions was fully entertained, so that we have long 


We some years since suggested that causes of 
colds, such as draughts, were probably elec- 
trical, and we are gratified to find that this is 
Dr. Richardson’s opinion. Everything in rela- 
tion to ozone, therefore, is tending to bring about 
the adoption of another suggestion of ours, of 
many years’ standing, that such an agency as 
Armstrong’s electric steam boiler might be made 
useful on a great scale, as in fever districts, by 
ozonising the air of the localities. As for 
catarrhs, croup, lung congestion, &c., if ozone 
produces them, assuredly antozone (or negatively- 
electrified oxygen?) would remove as well as 
prevent them, and thus the much-sought but not 
yet discovered specific and certain “cure for 
colds” would be realised. 

The effect of ozone on blood is very remark- 











able. Dr. Richardson has observed that— 


“The blood is changed in physical quality under 
It is not altered materially in colour, but ** —_~,0200e. 
rapid coagulation, and its corpuscles r ~~ undergoes 
unusual force, forming into close -a together with 
believe, also [he adds], that ** _~ Masses or groups. I 


of the blood, is increas _.~- . , 
relatively ; but on ved in pene either actually or 


informed by . this point I am not as yet positively 


rer’ 





regarded this agent as one of very great import- 
ance in sanitary science. At that time ' 
ra rye and Liebig appear to have * partly 
right and perGy wrong as to “zone in its rela- 
pcs. yo epw_cmics. Lievig ascribed epidemics 
we aelency of ozone, Schonbein to an excess 
- 1t; whereas it now appears that one class of 
epidemics may more especially be ascribed to a 
deficiency and another to an excess of ozone. 
Whatever diseases arise from decomposing 
organic matter,—fevers, especially,—must be 
ascribed to a deficiency (local or general) of 
vazone, which has proved itself to be the grand 
scavenger of nature. As for virulent an 
epidemic cholera, it also, we think, must be 


i that these effects of ozone, administered by inha- 
| lation, are more readily developed in carnivorous than 
| they are in herbivorous animals. It is much easier, for 
instance, to bring rats under the influence of ozone than 
| rabbits.” 

| An obvious inference from the latter part of 
|this paragraph is, that those who are liable to 
| suffer dangerously from “colds,” should not be 
, very “carnivorous ’”’ in their habits. 

| Blood that had been kept for several years, 


ué fibrine, or plastic matter | 


experimental investigation. It is worthy of 


having been proved to be in an ozonic state. A 
very small quantity in aqueous solution sprinkled 
on a towel, and waved to and fro in a sick room, 
or distributed by a small syringe, we are told by 
medical men, will deodorise and purify the air of 
the room like magic, and without substituting 
any other odour. 

There is one other point in regard to wh‘ 
cannot see our way consistently toac' ~©h We 
ment with Dr. Richardson, or wit’ _<©8F agree- 
whom he quotes. If it be r , ~@ Dr. Moffatt, 


tainly appears to be, that obable, as it cer- 
colds, or catarrhs, - @xcess of ozone causes 


Seen af teenchi?’ and the still more serious 
surely curre- ie and congestion of the lungs, 
the equ «ts from the pole, rather than from 
psn vor, as now stated, are ozonic. It was 
- asserted, we remember, that ozone pre- 
vailed more in currents from the north than from 
the south, more by night than by day, and more 
| in winter than in summer (except, probably, in 
| the cooling thunderstorms of summer) ; and Dr. 
| Richardson, himself, states that heat destroys 
jozone. Are the modes of testing ozone satisfac- 
jtory? Does the test clearly distinguish be- 
| tween the three probable states of the atmo- 
| spheric oxygen, the positive, the neutral, and the 
jnegative? May not the antozonic state be 
| occasionally confounded with the ozonic, and 
hence there be some obscurity in the subject as 
| regards antozone; and hence, also, mistakes ag 
to the diseases at one time and another be- 
lieved to prevail in either state of the atmo- 
|Sphere? ‘The test paper is admittedly not quite 
|reliable. There are various reasons, a8 we 


and stank most offensively, was not only de-| have for many years occasionally noted in 


Dr. Richardson’s experiments, and “was thus 


entirely deodorized ; but another and most sin- | 


gular phenomenon was observed : the dead blood 
coagulated as the products of decomposition were 


prived of its offensive odour by ozone, in one of the Builder, for the belief that the posi- 


itive electricity is more analogous to cold and 
the negative to heat in its nature; and there 
is much in what is known of ozone in perfect 
accordance with this idea, so far as the positive 


ascribed to a general deficiency of ozone, per- removed, and this so perfectly, that from the electricity is concerned. Oxygen in the ozonic 


haps partly direct in its action on the organism 
itself. This negation of ozone might well itself 
be called antozone, whether any direct opposite 
agent to ozone be ever discovered or not. But 
the great probability is, that as ozone is oxygen 
~«aitively electrified, so oxygen negatively 
r oe “* ha found to be an actively 
electrified wii .- 2 
operative agency which must ne... . 
called antozone. Some stupid ideas about the 
alleged “ decomposition of oxygen” by antozone 
lately threw discredit upon the suspected 
existence of this antozone ; but those who have 
most fully considered the question are quite 
convinced that antozone exists as well as ozone. 
Thus Dr. B. W. Richardson, in an admirable 
article in the Popular Science Review, says,— 


** IT would state that there is a condition of atmospheric 
oxygen in which that gas exhibits an opposite condition 
to the ozonised state. Oxygen in this opposite or nega- 
tive condition is called antozone. There are different 
methods of producing antozone which I have not space to 
describe; but I must note that in some experiments on 
the re-inhalation of air many times over I was able to re- 
duce oxygen to such a negative state that it failed to sup- 
port life. The act of purifying such oxygen from carbo- 
nic acid and other tangible impurities had no effect in 
rendering it better fitted for the support of healthy life ; 
but ozone at once restored to it active power. In this 
negative ozygen animals die as if under the influence of a 
narcotic ; in it the destruction of the products of organic 
decomposition is greatly impeded, and the presence of 
such products speedily renders it intolerably offensive ; 
dead animal tissue in it rapidly putrifies, and wounds in 
the bodies of living animals become sanious, dark, and 
unwholesome,” 


~sseearily be | 


new clot that was formed serum exuded !” 

We shall have nearly concluded these some- 
what desultory remarks on ozone in relation to 
health and disease, when we quote a practical 


sanitary comment at the conclusion of Dr. | 


Richardson’s very interesting account of his own 
experiments :— 
* Lastly, we gather from what has gone before a few 
- voieniec measnres ceneral and anecial. 
facts beanig vw —,. LPS f 
We may learn that as ozone is used up in crowded loca- 
lities, and as its presence is essential for the removal of 
the products arising from decomposing organic remains, 
no mere attention to ventilation, however important that 
may be, can suffice to make the air efficient for supporting 
healthy life unless the air be rendered active by the pre- 
sence of ozone. Ience it is an absurdity of the worst 
description to build hospitals for the sick in the midst of 
the crowded localities of the poor, and to ventilate them 


with air that has swept its way over a sea of ammoniacal | 
compounds derived from the living and the dead. Hence, | 


human dwellings built on the borders of lakes or pools 
charged with organie débris, or built near manure heaps, 


or over sewers, or on grouud saturated with putrefying | 


substances, become necessarily the centres of the fever 
type of disease ; not by necessity, as is vulgarly supposed, 


because the inhabitants are conscious of ‘ smell,’ but be- 


cause the air they breathe is reduced in active power, 
and poisons are being generated around them to which 
they are constantly exposed, and before which they fall a 
ready prey.” 

As for the dwellings already existing in 
crowded localities, we must take them where we 
find them; and Dr. Richardson’s remarks can- 
not be intended to depreciate the importance of 


ventilation in such localities. If we cannot get | 
thoroughly vital or ozonised air, by removing | 


| State is even said to become decidedly condensed 
| 48 a gas into smaller bulk; and we see from Dr. 
Richardson’s experiments that its operation on 
the blood is concretive, or coagulative, and that 
he even believes that it increases the fibrine as 
well as clots the blood. Ali this denotes the 


operation of a concentrative or attractive force, 


whereby, as he says, the blood “ undergoes rapid 


enamulatiom and tta nnennnalan scien beanthaw sodth 


wie 


nisioiyd sececnoureiy. <alig. dlr Nena poagiedanin, side NuYye trees 
unusual force, forming into close masses or 
groups,’ and increasing its fibrinous form. All 
this is much more akin to the operation of cold— 
an attractive or concentrative, than of heat—a 
repulsive or radiative force;* and it is more 
natural to look to currents from the pole than from 
the equator,—to winter than to summer,—and 
to night than to day, for the operation of ozonic 
influence; and hence the greater liability of the 
human constitution to “catch colds” by night 
than by day, by winter than by summer, and by 
north winds than by south. In short, there is 
obviously some little inconsistency in the alleged 
facts regarding ozone as at present entertained ; 


| but this is not a question for discussion in the 
| Builder. 





ITALIAN ARCHITECTURAL AND 
ENGINEERING JOURNALISM.+ 


WE are apt to think of Italian scientific and 


_ Antozone is thus an active agency, which may ithe filth vomited from human lungs, and from | ar¢ literature as the poet thourht of the south 
in itself be capable of producing a certain class | bad drains,into close and crowded apartments, we | wind,— 


of epidemical and other diseases; but since | at least get rid of that filth, which itself destroys | 
ozone exhausts itself in clearing away decom-| even thoroughly ozonised air, much more the | 


posing organic matter, wherever there are accu- | 


mulations of such matter, there antozone must rally obtained by ventilation in the midst of | 


| 
| 


‘be ever apt to take its place; so that even | 
though virulent cholera, which appears in anto- | 
zonic and not in ozonic states of the atmosphere, | 
be directly produced by the active agency of | 
antozone, it will inevitably be most prevalent | 
where there is most filth to exhaust the little 
ozone there may be in such states of the atmo- 
sphere. Thus the most filthy towns, and locali- 
ties of towns, are the nests of cholera, just 
as they are the nests of fever, which arises 
directly from filth, and may also be aggra- 
vated by the negative state of the air which 
the exhaustion of its ozone, in partly decom- 
posing that filth, induces even in ozonic seasons. 

But there is a class of diseases which ozone 
itself appears to produce. Dr. Richardson finds 
that animals compelled to breathe in highly- 
ozonised air, immediately “take cold,’ which 
may go so far as congestion and inflammation of 
the lungs, and speedily kill the animals. In all 
probability, too, such diseases as croup and 
quincy, as well as pneumonia and bronchitis, 
Stand to ozone in the relation of effect to cause. 


weaker pabulum vite which alone can be natu- 


towns, where not only thousands of human lungs 
but thousands of fires are perpetually using up 
the vital and invigorating oxygen of the atmo- 
sphere, as the filth of towns also does. 

One point on which we differ with Dr. Richard- 
son is in relation to his implied recommendation 
of phosphorus in rooms as an ozonizer. Phos- 
phorus, as Dr. Scoffern has recently pointed out, 
is a somewhat dangerous agency to use, since 
its vapours tend to rot the jaw-bones, as is but 
too’well known in phosphorus match manufac- 
tories. Moreover, ozone requires regulation, and 
its excess may be injurious as well as its defi- 
ciency. Perhaps, as regards the work which 
ozone has mainly to do in rooms, to keep the air 
of them pure, no better or safer agent has yet 
been discovered than the alkaline permanga- 
nates commonly known and recommended by 
the officers of the Privy Council, and other 
medical authorities in the cattle plague, as 
“‘Condy’s fluid.” In these permanganates ozone 
is, as it were, concentrated into a solid or fluid 
form, the abundant loose oxygen of the compounds 





“ Balmy breeze, I behold not thee, 


But, ch! how beautiful thou must be.” 


For it is difficult to realize that modern Italy is 
otherwise than the lineal descendant of Classic 
and Cinque-cento Rome, in the present enjoy- 
ment of the harvests of former centuries; and 
unbidden reflexions of ancient glories appear in 
all our mind-pictures of Italy. The diligences, 
the trattorie, the cafés, the piazze, soon awake 
us to a perception of the difference between 
the real and ideal. Those see Italy most favour 
ably for the retertion of their preconceived ideas 
who are conducted from basilica to palace, and 
from one veduta to another, without time to 
scrutinize the crowd of wall-eyed, lame, diseased, 
and distorted beggars that follow them like 
shadows. Then the sense of vastness, fitness, 





® The concentrative nature of the force of vital oxygen, 
in its action on the living organism, will be interesting to 
those who have adopted Mr. J. E. Dove's views as to the 
concentro-radiative nature of life, which appeared in the 
Builder of 11th July, 1863, and elsewhere in our columns, 

+ Giornale dell’ Ingegnere-Architetto ed Agronomo, 
Diretto dal Marchese Cav. Kaffaele Pareto. Ispettore 
centrale delle irrigazioni e bonificazioni colla collabo- 
razione dei primarii ingegneri ed architetti Ltaliani. 
Milano, 1866, Edit. Proprietario, B, Saldini. 
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end “sweet accord” generated in the grand 
buildings is not dissipated in the dirty strade, 
nor the placid feeling of calm necessary to an 
appreciation of intellectual work utterly dis- 
turbed by the noises incident to common life. 
For, in truth, the aspect of modern Italy is 
altogether disruptive of the conceptions formed 


most people of the prevalence of art-feeling, | 


4 6f the absolute existence of an art-atmo- 


an. {hese are to be found in certain circles | 


sphere. “ain nooks; but eating, drinking, 
and in ce’. ~~ and buying, enter largely into 
smoking, selling, — ~ery-day life ia Italian cities, 
the composition of €. sun-baked houses, with 
as elsewhere; and the “<.and permanent 
their barred lower window. * Madrid, more 
jalonsies, remind us of Paris anu Stoute of 
strongly than they realize our presen. — 
Italy. If we would take a discriminating 
of Italian scientiSe and art-literature, we mn. 
dismiss from our minds all accessories but abso- 
Inte facts, and these, like water, have the pro- 
perty of finding their own level all the world 
over. 

For many years a jonrnal of architects and 
engineers has been published in Milan, of which 
the most recent numberg are before us. They 
tend to show that, though Italian architectural 
and engineering literature has lost its pre- 
cedence in European estimation, it has not 
given up the race. Italian sarants have their 
congresses, with their discussions and trans- 
actions; offer prizes for various kinds of in- 
telleetual lebour; distribute medals as dis- 
tinctions; and in various ways endeavour to 
stimulate the energy of their compatriots. Some 
of the lines of inquiry indicated by societies as 
likely to confer benefits upon the country, could 
searcely be pursued without leading to valuable 
information ; and then, again, the distribution 
of knowledge on local subjects by means of their 
transactions cannot be without frait. The 
journal in question approaches rather nearer to 
the character of the French Architects’ Gazette 
than the printed transactions of a society, 
although it does not aim at furnishing its readers 
with any large amount of miscellaneons informa- 
tion. It shows us, however, that the different pro- 
fessions of engineering and architecture are con- 
sidered one ir 2 land where the division of labour 
has not been elevated into a science. Like the 


vs 


Siamese twins, the architect and engineer are 
but one being. He is tngegnere-architetto. This 
fact speaks volumes. The Giornale shows us; 
too, intense appreciation of English profress 
and enterprise. We have descriptions of English 
works reading like news in their foreign garb. 
“The gallery, under the city of Scarborough” is 
hardly recoznisable # the tunnel there. Even 
Nomi Cor ‘ciali det Metalli in Inghilterra ap- 
pears an inviting subject for leisure reading 
under this title. But the international admira- 
tion is still more apparent in the adoption of 
English words. Tramways, locomotives, gas, 
and other modern substantives, are preserved 
in the many-vowelled Italian context like flies in 
amber. 

The journal is a small quarto, published 
monthly. It contains about sixty pages of large 
type, with two illustrations, and no advertise- 
ments. ‘The letterpress consists of three or four 
original articles, a notice or review of an Italian 
or foreign publication, and some half-dozen pages 
headed Varicti. Taking a single number upon 


its merits, our verdict would not be go favour- | 


able as that we should give upon the worth of 
the twelve that make up a year’s production. 
Extending our inquiry over the work of a twelve- 
month, we find much suggestive matter. There 
are articles on modes of raising materials, 
on a new mode of paving, a method of in- 
aurating bricks, on the composition of mortar, 
on temporary bridges, iron bridges, the me- 
chanical enyines adopted for the works of 
the canal cf Snez, on a project for forming a 
canal from the Lake Lugano, the electric light 
at sea, the possible depression of the Po, the 
iron industry of Italy, the use of petroleum in- 
stead of cowl, on the preservation of wood in sea- 


water, and other important subjects; besides | 


notices of technical Italian, French, and Spanish 
works. On railway matters, we have articles 
npon the new central station at Milan, on the 
economical traction of tramways, upon signals, 
springs, resistance, mountain railways ; a project 
for crossing Catania, and propositions concerning 
Krupp’s steel, and that made by the Bessemer 
process. Of parely architectural subjects, there 
were but four published in the whole of last 
year. There were an article upon the cathedral 
of Parma, by Federico Odorici; geome artistical 
letters, by the director; researches relating to 


- view | 





'the cathedral of Florence, by C. Boito; and a 
notice of a Byzantine church at Faenza. Agri- 
culture is a more favourite subject with the noble 
director, if the number of articles relating to it 
| is a sign of preference, and if we count such mat- 
ter as the “ Re-acclimatization of the mulberry 
tree,” and methods of fattening beasts, as well as 
“China grass as a rival to cotton,” “ The hus- 
bandman’s reward,” &c. 

The Jast number of the volume just completed 
contains the conclusion of the paper on “ The 
| Cathedral of Parma.” One of the artistical 
' letters of the director, addressed to the author 
of it, notes upon the use of the tavola pretoriana, 
by Professor Porre; and an explanation of a 
plate representing a level, which, with another, 
giving some sculptural details of the cathedral 
described, forms the pictorial matter of the 
,month. ‘Then follow a review of a “ studio,” by 


} 


bd 


om 7 an index. 
eae ar Pe, January treats of the Tower 
,The peo i = ~tigle by Sig. Mongeri, 
of Chiaravelle, in an a ~~hod illustrations, 
with two pale-tinted lithogra, Mo Boi 
o Boito to 
each 2 ft. long; a letter from Cam.. - vcd 


Cesare Guaste, relating to Florence Catheara., | 


and an abstract of a report upon furnaces, by 
Sig. Bremond; a continuation of the review of 
Sig. Toy’s work upon the “Economical Con- 
struction of Retaining Walls;” three pages of 
Varietd ; some particulars respecting “ La Filo- 
tecnica ;” and a notice of the second ertraordt- 
nary reunion of the Italian Society of Natural 
Science, which took place at Spezia as long ago 
as last September. It will be seen, therefore, that 


our foreign contemporary does not quite keep | 


pace with the times to the extent indispensable 
to the success of English journalism. English 
readers would scarcely be interested in the pro- 
ceedings of a congress four months after date. 
But the fact, like the union of the professions of 
engineering and architecture, is highly indica- 
tive of the stage at which science, art, and 
literature now repose in Italy. A national haste 
to be informed of every discovery, and to inquire 
into the merits of every new process, is essen- 
tially the characteristic of an enterprising, 
prosperous people, swift to turn everything to 
advantave. Disreeard or indifference 

. “oe “9 ~ CONCHE- 
Ing stich matters 18 a @viSeijielice of a know- 
ledge of inability to imaRe immediate use of 
them. 

When we remember that as much as 3001. are 
said to have been paid for a single advertisement 
on the cover of a London serial, we cannot re- 
frain from remarking the lost opportunity obser- 
vable here, or rather the absence of an appre- 
ciation of the value of advertising, by Italian 
craftsmen and merchants. The people most open 
to a conviction of the profit of advertising in the 
sunny south are the hotel-keepers, whose evident 
remuneration on the ontlay we might have sup- 
posed likely to be conclusively persuasive of the 
value of the practice as a shortener of the long 
road to fortune. 

Our comments are made wholly in the interest 
of the journal, and we gladly indicate that 
science and art are ky no means unrepresented 
in Italy. 





THE PROVISION OF 
WHOLESOME DWELLINGS FOR THE 
LABOURING CLASSES. 

JENNINGS’S BUILDINGS, KENSINGTON. 

I was much struck with the able leading 
article in your journal of the 1Cth ultimo on 
this important subject, and should be glad to 
offer a few practical observations upon it. 

When the Strand was widened, a large extent 
of labouring people were evicted from the courts 
and alleys in the block between that and Chan- 
dos-street. When the improvements took place 
in St. Giles’s, another large and poor flock were 
removed, Again, in Westminster, for the great 
improvement of Victoria-street, large numbers 
were turned adrift to make room for a better 
class of residents. I name these because they 
come within my own knowledge and experience; 
but there are doubtless many similar results in 
other quarters, and it is not surprising when 
the great increase of population, the increased 
wealth, and the largely-increased value of land 
in the metropolis are considered. Where did 
these poor people contrive to get located? In 
the suburbs, doubtless, as you suggest, and the 
suburban parishes have consequently been in- 
flicted with an evil which has become almost 
too heavy to bear. Poor-rates have largely in- 


creased in those parishes, and decreased in a 
corresponding ratio in the metropolis. | 

Equalization of poor-rates throughout these 
now metropolitan parishes seemed a fair and 
reasonable relief, but it could not be carried, and 
was strongly opposed by those which had few or 
no poor tosupport. This might and would have 
been a relief to the heavily-taxed | parishes,. 
because the richer would have been ‘bound to: 
contribute a quota to the great exp2nse they 
had themselves created. This, however, is 
foreign to the present question. We have here, 
lin Kensington, three or more as liveiy plague- 
spots as can be found on the surfave of the 
|globe. I will name one, because it is perhaps 
‘the most extensive; it is called Jennings’s- 
| buildings, and is at the back of the High-street, 
with an entrance very nearly opposite Kensing- 
| ton Palace Gardens. 





ie, Toy; a paper upon the “ Economical Con-| The area is little more than an acre, contain- 
‘mn of Retaining Walls;” four pages of ing 89 tenements of 302 rooms, in which be- 


tween 890 and 900 men, women, and children 
are lodged. They are for the most part (indeed 
I may say all) of the poorest class. It is gene- 
| rally insufficiently lighted and ventilated, with 
| little sanitary accommodation as to breathing: 
i space, water, or water-closets ; indeed, there are 
| 4t. for the whole ulation, — many 
[only ~~ ~secyed for 8 Page This I 


| locked and re. 
| ~ nd ' Mi 
‘gather from a repo.” Made tasy Midsummer ta 


the vestry by the medicai Cicer and jhe . SP 
tor of nuisances. Much has been sfase done By 
some of the thoughtful owners of propsrty there, 
but very much remains to be done before the place’ 
‘can be pronounced wholesome and in sanitary’ 
condition, H 

Here then is a spot requiring improved dvwell- 
ings for the poor,—indeed, the poorest|class, who 
cannot afford to occupy one of Mr. Péabody’s or 
| Mr. Waterlow’s dwellings, and yet are of the same 

body of humanity as the superior mechanic who 
can afford to pay for the superior lodging. It is 
‘this poor humble labouring class which enters 
so little into the minds of the great philanthro- 
| pists of the day. They are habituated to filth 
and misery, and it is akind of second nature with 
| them. No doubt, landlords obtain a njuch '«~- 
interest for money sunk ~~~ eT 
for -- : --« such & property than 
_--+ «ay other buildings they conld erect; and’ 
perhaps they look upon it as merciful to the poor’ 
' people to allow them to remain. 
| <A few years baek an associstion of some of 
'the most important residents in this parish was 
formed for improving the dwellings of the poor. 
It was debated whether it should be a charitable 
‘or a mercantile speculation. The latter was 
adopted as the most prndent course to attract 
attention, but the main object was charity; and 
a company was formed, of limited liability, in 
shares ; an office was taken, a secretary obtained, 
and every reasonable exertion used tp induce the 
'townsmen and friends to take shares. It wasin 
_vain. The feeling became too general that if 
the poor were made more comfortalile, which it 
/was declared they (the poor) did not desire, 
| more poor would resort to Kensington; so, after 
a year of ineffectual exertion, the project’ was 
_ abandoned, wound up, and liquidated. The high 
, and infiuential promoters lost about 7s. in the 
| pound of their preliminary deposits, and, it is to 
be hoped, forgot the failure. 
| _ This place still remains a plague-spot, al- 
though much better than it was. The Nuisances 
| Removal Act is considered insufficient to cure 
| existing evils, owing to the difficulty, delay, and 
| donbt of obtaining convictions ; but the Metro- 
polis Local Management Acts afford ample 
power to enforce proper closet accommodation, 
| water supply, and sanitary appliances, inside 
‘and outside the dwellings, on the parts of 
}owners; and if the owners fail after proper 
| notice, the vestry has the power tu do what is 
| needful, and recover the expense from the owner 
by the rents of the occupier. 

If these Acts were put in force, it would 
teach owners that they cannot receive large 
rents (in the aggregate it amounts to this) for 
insignificant and insufficient outlay, and promote 
a more healthy and wholesome desideratum ; in- 
deed, I believe it would be the only way to 
remove the present existing foul blot on such 
society, and secure the neighbourbood against 
the chance of any frightful epidemic or con- 
tagion, should it creep into our borders. 

KENSINGTONIAN,. 





Hom@oratnic Hospitar.—Mesers, Chance & 
Magon, of Birmingham, have each subscribed 
1,000}, for the erection of a new homeopathic, 
hospital, 
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MUSEUM OF THE BIBLIOTHEQUE 
IMPERIALE, PARIS. 


Tue new saloons of medals and antiquities 


in the Bibliothéque Impériale 4i opened to | them, as well as into the spacious half-tide dock, 


the public. The principal one Contains the 
antique library, bronzes, vases, glass, terra- 
cottas, medals, and cameos. Among the most 
remarkable specimens are the following :— 

A cupin Oriental sardonyx, called the cup of the 
Ptolemies by some, and the vase of Mithridates 
by others. This work of art, without rival in 
the museums of Europe, is a canthara, with 
handles cut out of a solid block, and ornamented 


on the sides with Bacchic bas-reliefs. How this 


precious object came into the possession of the 
french kings is unknown. Certain it is, how- 
ever, that it was deposited at Saint Denis, in 
the ninth century, by a Carlovingian king, and 
has ever since belonged to the abbey. It is said 
that the queens of France, on their day of coro- 
nation, took the consecrated wine from the cup 
of the Ptolemies. 

The cup of Solomon, a magnificent dish, en- 
circled by a gold rim, in which are inserted 
eighteen medallions of rock cystal, and coloured 
transparent glass. In the centreis a medallion, 
representing a personage clad in Oriental cos- 
tume, sitting on a throne; this is the Sassanide 
King Chrosnoés. This object was presented to 
the Abbey of Saint Denis by Charles the Bold, 
ten centuries ago. 

The cameo of La Sainte Chapelle, called also 
Le grand camaieu, the largest known, mea- 
‘suring on the face no less than 12 in. in length, 
by as much in breadth, and containing five 
layers. It represents the apotheosis of Augustus, 
and is divided into three compartments. The 
first contains the elevation of Augustus to the 
celestial regions; the second, Tiberius seated on 
a throne, and Drusus pointing with one hand to 
the triumph of his ancestor; the third, the cap- 
tives of various nations conquered by Germani- 
cus and Drusus the younger, prostrate at the feet 
of the family of Tiberius. 

Completed under Tiberius, this piece remained 
in Rome till Constantine removed it to Constan- 
tinople with the rest of the royal treasury he had 
carried off. Louis 1X. received the grand cameo 
from the Emperor Baudoin, along with the 
reliques of the Imperial Chapel of Byzantium, 
and it was deposited in the Sainte Chapelle. 
The pope longing to see it, the relic made 
another voyage to Rome, under the reign of 
Philip VI. After it had remained in Rome for 
some time, Charles V. caused it to be returned 
to the Sainte Chapelle, where it remained till 
1791, when it was placed in the cabinet of an- 
tiquities of the Bibliothéque Impériale. But the 
journeys of the cameo were not destined to end 
here ; it was stolen in 1804 and taken to Holland; 
but being recogaised by the jeweller to whom it 
was offered for sale, he caused it to be returned 
to France by the Dutch authorities, along with 
the thief; and the relic has ever since remained 
in the museum ofthe Imperial Library. 

The cup of gondole, a grand chalice in sar- 
donyx, with its gold mountings of the Moyen. 
age, a band containing precious stones, united 
by cordelets of gold to the foot of the cup. 

The patera of Rennes, of solid ge’ 
work, representing the stro~-~ “4, Tepoussé 
hus and Hercules. ™* | od!@ between Bac- 
in 1774 * 418 piece was discovered, 


some houses, at a depth of 6 ft. below the 
surfec, 
An agate bust of Constantine, the eyes directed 
/Qpwards, @ cross upon the breast, and the 
right hand holding a crown of thorns. This work 
formerly surmounted the baton of the chantre of 
:the choir of the Sainte Chapelle, carricd by bim 
On great frte days. 





THE HERCULANEUM DOCK WORKS, 
LIVERPOOL. 


Tue Mersey Docks and Harbour Board, feel- 
ing the injury which the trade of the port was 
suffering from the absence of adequate graving- 
dock accommodation, decided, some few years 
“since, upon the .constraction of an extensive 
‘system of additional graving-docks, upon the 
land on the margin of the river, at the extreme 
‘south end of the town, known as the Hercula- 
neum estate. About three years ago the plans 
‘for these works were drawn out by Mr. Lyster, 
‘the engineer to the Dock Board, and shortly 
:afterwards their construction was commenced. 
he works have been prosecuted with unabated 


activity and vigour, giving employment to seve- 
ral hundreds of artisans and others, and they 
| are now rapidly approaching completion. The 
| water has for some wecks been admitted into 


| which has been constructed simultaneously along 
| With them, and through which the graving 
| docks are approached from the river. With the 
| exception of the hydraulic tower and machinery 
| for working the docks, which are now nearly 
| finished, everything is ready for placing these 
extensive works at the disposal of the ship- 
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effect of three, four, or even five times that of an 
ordinary undershot-wheel. 

The present machine has always thirty-four 
float-boards immersed ; and though the velocity 
of the Seine is only 45 to 48 centimétres (17°72 in. 
to 18°9 in.) per second, in the trials made in 
presence of our correspondent, the useful effect 
has been on an average twelve times greater 
than that of ordinary wheels. As to the applica- 
tions of this hydraulic engine they are innu- 
merable. Geared into a series of pumps, either for 
the supply of towns or for purposes of irrigation, 





| building trade, and it is expected that their 
| inauguration will take place in a few weeks. 

The docks about to be opened are only a por- | 
| tion of the entire number to be constructed, it | 
| being the intention of the Dock Board to make | 
| two more graving-docks, uniform with the two | 
already completed, and also to extend the half. | 
| tide dock, these last-named docks being to the | 
eastward of the works already executed, and 

! running parallel with them. 
| The contractor for the excavations at the | 
half-tide dock, as well as the graving-docks, and 

the other portion of the works, was Mr. Monk, 

of Seacombe; and the whole of the engineering 

portion of the works, including the masonry and 

buildings, together with the arrangements of the 

quays, and everything else appertaining to the 

docks, have been executed by the Dock Board 

themselves, under the immediate superintendence 

and direction of their engineer, Mr. Lyster. 

During the progress of the works, an enormous 

quantity of earthwork has been excavated, 

amounting to several hundred thousand cubic 

feet, the largest proportion of which has been 

conveyed along the dock line of railway to the 

foreshore of the river at Bootle and Seaforth, 

where the Dock Board are constructing a river 

wall preparatory to further dock extension in 

that locality. 

In addition to the completed works, it is the 
intention of the Board to extend them still 
further in an easterly direction, to the boundary 
of Grafton-street, with the view of constructing 
two more graving-docks, uniform with those 
about to be opened; and, also, of still further 
extending the half-tide wet-dock, in the same 
direction. These works are now actually in 
progress, some hundreds of workmen being em- 
ployed in the necessary excavations, which will 
be a formidable undertaking, in consequence of 
the great height of the Grafton-street boundary 
above the dock and quay level. These addi- 
tional works will take in and absorb Sefton- 
street. When these additional works are com- 
pleted, the half-tide dock will be 700 ft. in 
length by 420 ft. in width, occupying an area of 
nearly seven acres; whilst the entire Spr” 
covered by the wet-dock, the graving-dock~ ioe 
the quay space combined, will amount f, 168,000 
square yards, or thirty-five acres 1» extent, 
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NOVEL p~ . 
OVEL FP” pRAULIG MACHINE. 
Tur: 


vue Pont Neuf and the Pont des Arts, a new 
hydraulic machine, invented by M. Roman, 
37, Rue de Lille, Paris, for utilising the force of 


4 


currents and deriving a motive power therefrom. 
‘ It consists of a large raft or barge similar in size | 
, wy masons, during the demolition of and shape to the open washhouses on many | transferred from the Farnese at Rome ? Where 


| years . 
«£ was to be seen a short time ago, between | left but little recoru ~ 


lopinion res} 
| value and high importance 


it is capable of becoming a great source of 
economic power; while the working expenses are 
reduced to the charge of simple inspection, no 
manipulation being required. 





THE FARNESE CONGIUS: BARROWS 


ILEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 


BRITISH Al 





At the meeting on February 28, Mr. Godwin, 
7 
iCt 


V.P., in the chair, Mr. Greenshi sent for 
exhibition some articles brought by him in 1847 
from Egypt, and also some from Canada. To 
four pieces of stone broken from the stair of the 


vocal Memnon at Thebes, were added two other 
pieces, formerly belonging to the late Sir 
Patrick Walker. The stone is of a pinkish 
tinge, varying much in depth of colour in the 
pieces produced, and is a sandstone, composed 
of very pure quartz grains, the texture some- 
what coarse, though regular and compact, but 
with so little cementitious matter present as to 
interfere but slightly with the transparency of 
the grains. The object of the exhibition was to 
inquire as to the possibility of such a material 
being resonant and capable of producing the 
sound attributed to it by Pausanias, like the 
snapping cf a harp-string. Strabo, who heard 
it, says the sound was like that of a moderate 
blow. A sound of this description would not be 
marvellous, except for the regularity of its occur- 
rence at sunrise; and for this occurrence no 
conclusive conjectures have yet been offered, 


The Chairman reprehended a practice of pro- 
curing relics which had here brom.-it together 
no less than six fragments tO the detriment of 
this renowned statue. 

Mr. John Davidsop exhibited a congivs, be- 
lieved to be the st dard congius (a measure of 


about three-four’ of a gallon), made by order 
of the Emp or Vespasian and placed in the 
Capitol ‘at Rome. He pointed gut + ar the 
orig") etandard measure was in the Farnese 
Pe ace, when, in 1647, Greaves, the professor of 
astronomy at Oxford, published his work on the 
Roman foot and denarius. The engraving of it 
in that book leaves no doubt that this must be, 
if not the original, a close imitation of it; and it 
‘is known that such an imitation was in existence 
{more than 200 years ago. The one now pro- 
{duced was purchased, about the year 1825, in 
| Paris, by the late Mr. John Davidson, the well- 
| known African traveller. He lost his life twenty 
“aco in an attempt to reach Timbactoo, and 
: af the numerotig antiquities 





of which he had acquired possession. His 
secting this is unknown; but the 
é of a correct know- 
*. 

-Z 
ledge concerning it was uvanimously felt. The 


questions raised were,—If original, when was it 


continental rivers. This is fitted with a series} is now the half congius formerly also in Rome ? 
| of transverse rollers, on which moves an endless} Where is now the imitation made in Germany ? 
chain passing under the boat, and fitted with a| Is the bronze metal of the congius produced of 


| great number of float-boards, 2 métres asunder. | 

A greater surface is thus brought to play against 

'the current than in an undershot-wheel, which 

yields, even in the best condition, barely 30 per 
|eent. of the theoretic force of the water. As in] 
all ingenious and useful inventions, the principle 
}on which this machine acts is of extreme sim- 
| plieity and facility of application. If we suppose 
a float of an undershot-wheel submitted to the 
| action of a current of water which impels it with 
}a given force; if to thie float we add a second 
| parallel to the first, at 2 métres’ distance, behind 
| it, the second float will also be impinged upon by 
|the water. It has been clearly demonstrated by 
experiment that the effort exerted on the second 
‘float is equal to 75 per cent. of that brought to 
| play upon the first. A third float-board will be 
| subject to the same laws as the second, the re- 
i sult being, that a series of parallel floats will 
obtain from the force of the stream a motive 
power only limited by the velocity of the water 
and the constructor’s design. Last year 4 small 
trial-machine, six of the boards bei ag constantly 
j immersed, gave by Prouy sdynamanipt ats 
‘ ‘ weg ‘ Ty, &a US€ius j 





the character of Roman bronze? ‘The further 
consideration of these questions was adjourned 
to the meeting of the 14th of March, when the 
congius will be again produced. 

An excellent paper by the Rev. W. C. Lukis, 
M.A., recounted his examination of chambered 
barrows in Brittany during a recent visit to that 
province. His inquiries were directed to ascer- 

irent as to 






tain what characteristics were 2 
the chronological order of their construction. 
He dwelt at the outset on the fact that all 
cromlechs were chambered barrows, and that 
their nakedness was due either tue removal 








to 


of the mound which once buried them, or to 
their having been from fortuitous circumstances 
left incomplete. He then showed the original 
form of the barrow to have been that of a round 
mound. The mound was often enlarzed to receive 


a second or a third chamber within it : sometimes 

the anymentations were made without Geparting 

from the circular form of the mound ; but, in 

other instances, they gave to 1t an oval form, but 
ca ofthe aval was always east to 

s 19 axis of the eyal wa ways ed 

so that the ARIS OF always 


a= shace 


west. Thus the oval form was @ sarvca Uw varus 
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the round. So, also, with respect to the 
chambers within the mounds—those constructed 


with large masses of rock for the covering were | 


found in the original mounds; whilst those with 


reported that the proper cubic space for a soldier 
should not be less than 1,200 ft. He did not 
know that there was a single workhouse in the 
metropolis which allowed so much space to its 


roofs, constructed on a principle approaching | poor inmates. He found that the quantity of 
that of the arch, were found in the additions to | space allowed in the St. Martin s-in-the-Fields 
the barrows, and thus indicated a late struc- | Workhouse was 428 cubic feet; in Clerkenwell 


engineering firm in the town, Messrs. C. & W. 
Earle, iron shipbuilders, &c. The demand of the 
men was for an increase of 3s. per week, but 
Messrs. Earle offered to meet them by giving 2g. 
This the men refused to accept for upwards of a 
week, but at their last meeting, after considerable 
discussion, they resolved to resume work at all 
the shops in the town at the terms offered by 


ture. Mr. Lukis insisted on the identity of the | the allowance was 429 ft.; in Greenwich, 450 ft. ; 
naked cromlech and the buried stone chamber, and something less everywhere else. He could | Messrs. Earle. ; : 
and pointed to the ideas which had associated | only suppose that the authorities considered a} Jarrow.—A meeting of the men in the 
the cromlechs with Druidical sacrificial rites as | soldier required more space than a sick pauper. | engineer department of Messrs. Palmer’s works, 
utterly untenable and well-nigh exploded. | Bat what struck him as most remarkable of all | Jarrow, has been held for the purpose of con- 
'was that the amount of space allowed to the | sidering a proposition laid before them by their 
| pauper by the Poor-law Board itself was only | manager, Mr. F. C. Marshall, which was to the 
| 500 ft., whilst, as he had said, it was considered | effect that the men should work the same hours 
‘that the soldier required 1,200 ft. He thought | as the engineers in Newcastle, viz., 59 hours per 
| this in itself required investigation. week—the Jarrow hours being at present 593— 
Much praise is due to Mr. Ernest Hart for the | and also that the quarter day worked on the 
Friday night should be abolished. After some 
discussion, the following resolution was agreed 
to:—That we pledge ourselves to refrain from 
enforcing the nine-hours movement until it 
shall become a general demand throughout 





METROPOLITAN WORKHOUSE 
INFIRMARIES., 


A pveiic meeting, convened by the recently | organization of the Society. 
formed Association for the Improvement of the 
Infirmaries of Workhouses, was held on Satur- 
day last, at Willis’s Rooms. The objects of | 
the Association are the reform of the sick de- | IR 7 -EMENT. ra 
partments of the workhouses ; the consolida- ak See sis é the country on condition that the company 
tion of the infirmaries of workhouses; bringing Woolwich.—A crowded public meeting of the|concede to us the Saturday half - holiday 
about a hospital organisation under a central | operatives employed in the several branches of entire ;—the pay to take place on the Friday 
management, and the support of these in- the building trade at Woolwich and its locality evening, and to allow the seven o'clock morn- 
firmaries by a general metropolitan rate. The has been held in that town, to receive a reply | 1Dgs im the winter months to remain as at pre- 
scheme contemplates the establishment of six from the master builders to a memorial from | sent.” — It is generally anticipated that the 
hospitals for the metropolis, to hold in each the men, requesting them to grant a half-day resolution of the meeting will be accepted by 
1,000 persons; that the guardians of each dis- holiday on Saturday, and to adopt resolutions | the company as a solution of the present diffi- 
trict should nominate two representatives, who/ thereon. A reply was received from the com- culty. 
would take part in the management of these | mittee of master builders declining to accede to | Edinburgh. — A large number of masons’ 
hospitals; and that there should be a small the terms of the memorial,—except on condition labourers of Edinburgh and Leith, to the number 
number of paid inspectors appointed by the | that the half-holiday was made up by the men | of about 350, have struck work for an increase 
Poor-law Board, whose duty it would be to, working overtime during the week. It was re- | of wages. Their present wages are 16s. per 
attend the Board meetings and assist in its, solved, “ That this meeting, considering the con- | week, and they ask 2s. more. 
deliberations. tinued determination of the employers not to | 

The meeting was well attended. The Earl of grant the Saturday half-holiday, pledges itself 
Carnarvon presided, and was supported by the | not to accept any terms except those laid down’ Jy the Brompton County Court, before Sir 
Archbishop of York, the Earl of Ducie, Lord in the memorial ;” and “That this meeting is of Eardley Wilmot, judge, a decision has been given 
Ebury, Lord Harrowby, Lord Burghley, Lord H. | opinion that the final decision of the workmen which is considered by the workmen of the 
Scott, Ear! Grosvenor, Lord Henry Gordon Len- | should be made known to the masters’ com- building trades of great importance. 
nox, and other noblemen; and by various mem- | mittee to-morrow; and that, in the event of|' The plaintiff in this action, John West, was @ 
bers of Parliament, including Mr. Thomas the committee adhering to its former deter- foreman, or “leading” bricklayer, and the de- 
Hughes, av. L. Oliphant, and various others. mination, the men will forthwith cease working.” fendants were Messrs. Simms & Martin, master 
After a little opposition, but not more than)  Birmingham.—QOn the 28th of last December, | builders, erecting the new church of St. 
might have been «pected, from guardians and the building trades’ workmen gave notice that Stephen’s, South Kensington. 
other gentlemen in tho body of the meeting, | they required some alterations in the rules.; The nominal claim of the plaintiff was for 
who stoutly denied that ,.!I the infirmaries of According to the agreement made last year, it 11, 5s. 10d., being the amount of four days’ 
the metropolis were in so bad .° Condition as the | was arranged that all such notices should be wages at 21. per week for time, during which he 
Beveral speakers led people to Suppose they given before the 31st of December in each year, had been employed, as he alleged, within the 
were, resolutions were passed declarn.’$ that the | and that a reply should be given by the Ist of | terms of his contract, but for which time the 
present management of the sick in the 1.7¢tropo- March following. The masters have sent in defendants contended he had no right to claim, 
litan workhouse infirmaries is highly unsat,.*fac- | their reply. Under the provisions of the recent as the weather did not allow of his then work- 
tory ; that the buildings are indequate and un.” | trade rules, they require the matter referred to jing as a bricklayer. Substantially the plain- 
healthy, the medical attendance is insufficient,the ; t¢ be settled by arbitration in the manner pro- | tiff’s attorney contended that his client was 
pursing merely nominal, and the general system | viaod; and state that they are prepared to take ;employed by the week or day; and the defend- 
of administration radically defective ; that with | all neo 88ary measures for the proper and public | ants asserted that he was not a foreman, but 














a view to the humane aud efficient treatment of | appointme™t of delegates and arbitrator or chair- | only a “leading” bricklayer, and that he was 


the sick paupers it is desirable to consolidate the | 
said infirmaries, to support them by a general | 
metropolitan rate, and to place them under | 
uniform management in connexion with the| 


these resolutions it is necessary that ‘ 
steps should be taken vo introduce a fitting 
measure into the House of Commons, and that a 
deputation be appointed to wait on the president 
of the Poor-law Bard to ascertain whether he 
18 willing to bring in a Bill for the purpose; 
and, lastly, that in the event of the president of 
the Poor-law Board declining to take charge of the 
question, the committee of this Association be 
requested to take independent means to bring 
forward an appropriate measure in Parliament 
during the present session. 

The Chairman, in his address, said,—Probably 
no worse specimens of medical treatment could 
be met with than that which was to be witnessed 
in the infirmaries of metropolitan workhouses, 
Whatever might be said of the treatment given 
to the able-bodied and infirm classes, he thought 
the gross treatment of the sick poor admitted of 
no controversy or denial. The number of poor 
receiving relief in the London workhouses had 
been estimated roughly at between 31,000 and | 
32,000. Of this number, 6,000 represented per- 
sons suffering from acute disease, and amongst 
them were to be found some of the worst cases 
which go under the head of chronic disorders, so | 
that the classes to be relieved were really some- | 
what larger than the words implied. He be- | 
lieved that no words could convey a proper idea | 
of the frightful character of the sufferings to | 
which these 6,000 poor people were being con- 





man, 1 L wil 
ters and joiners of Birmingham. 


in con;.™ction with the operative carpen- 


engaged like ordinary bricklayers by the hour, 
and could be dismissed at any time on any day 


York.—The operative carpenters and joiners of | ypon an hour’s notice. 


York and its yicinity have senv 1n a memorial to 


‘““me on the 


= ape a ae : 
sumediate | per week, and a deduction of uw. ond of 


Saturcay, to commence on and after the ~~ 
April next. 

Selby. —The journeymen joiners of Selby have 
given notice of their intention to ask their 
employers for an advance of wages and a re- 
duction of their hours of labour. The dearness 
of provisions is the reason alleged for this move- 
ment. 

Middlesborough.— The joiners at this place 
have held a meeting, and have unanimously 
come to a resolution asking the masters to grant 
them an advance of 2s. per week on their present 
wages (28s.), and also making the hour of start- 
ing on Monday morning seven instead of six, as 
at present ;—notice to expire on the 17th. A 
resolution in favour of the nine-hours movement 
was put to the meeting, but was not supported. 
The bricklayers and labourers also contemplate 
asking for an advance, and a meeting with this 
object has been held.——A meeting was to have 
been held of the iron shipbuilders of Middles- 
borough and Stockton, vow out on strike, but 
owing to the non-arrival of some of the Middles- 
borough men, and the setting in of a snow-storm, 
the meeting did not take place. The non-society 
men have threatened to return to work at the 
old rates, on the ground that they are not sup- 
ported while the society men are. 

Hull,—The majority of the engineers of Hull, 
who have been on strike have resumed their 


The judge said that the stress of evidence 


Poor-law Board; that in order to give effect to their employers for an advan c® of two shillings | compelled him to hold that the plaintiff wae 


engaged by the hour. Notwithstanding this, 
however, he could never permit a man to be just 
cet to work and arbitrarily dismissed at any 
I “ring a given day, but he should adjudge 
10Ur Ua 2 

urly contracts, when entered upon, 


hat even nv. 3 : : : 
roe es. De -s running during the entire 
must be considerea . - “te a verdict for all 


day ; and he gave the plainu.. ayetion 
that he could,—namely, 7s. for one aay, -, - 
part of which he was actually employed in his* 
ordinary avocation, with the costs of witnesses; 
or, in other words, all the costs which that.sum 
would carry. 








REMARKS ON LOCAL SCHOOLS OF ART. 
THE GLASGOW SCHOOL. 


Ar a supper and presentation, from the stu- 
dents, of a silver kettle and stand to Mr. Charles. 
Heath Wilson, late head master of the Glasgow 
School of Art, Mr. Wilson took occasion to state 
that he had been anxious to express his con- 
viction that it was for the true interests of art 
and design, as applied to manufacture, that the 
provincial schools should be independent; that 
no system of central control could be beneficial 
to art, or could be otherwise than the contrary, 
and that the action of Government should be 
limited to the formation of central colleges of 
art and central museums. To the existence of 


stantly subjected in the workhouse infirmaries of |work. At a meeting of the Hull branch of the| such museums amongst the French for many 
the metropolis. | Amalgamated Society of Engineers, at which | years, and to the taste and judgment with which 

The Arckbishop of York, in moving the first | delegates from the parent society were present, | they profit by their contents as examples, con- 
resolution, said,— The commission which had the men were strongly recommended to accept | tinued Mr. Wilson, I attribute their past and 
under consideration the wants of the soldier had | the terms which had been offered by the largest | present superiority in many works of art-industry 
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more than to the operation of schools of art: | 
both are necessary, it is true, but such museums | 
exert a wider beneficial influence than schools of | 
art. The beautiful productions of the silver- 
smiths, bronzists, and ebonists of France are 
easily traceable to certain sources of inspiration 
in the collections of the Louvre and Hétel Cluny. 
I trust that the real value of the South Ken- 
sington Museum to manufacturers and designers | 
will be better understood than it now appears to 
be. Since 1858, the Department at South Ken- 
sington has been making a series of experi- 
ments—now adopting one system, now another ; 
now teaching “ practical art,” then abandoning 
it; now overwhelming the masters with work 
extraneous to the central schools. The result of 
these and of other fluctuations, accompanied by 
diminutions of allowances, and apparently end- 
less changes in schemes of payment, has been 
very general discontent in the provinces, to | 
which the Department appears to pay little or | 
no attention ; consequently complaints are freely | 
made of the great expenditure at South Ken- | 





for it Devonshire marble. Lastly, the lead 
covering of the roof has been for some time past 
under repair and renewal. The money received 
by the Dean and Chapter from the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, amounting to 10,0007., will suffice 
to meet the expenditure on all the works just 
enumerated, with the exception of a portion of 
the marble work. The deficiency under this 
head, amounting to about 1,6001., has been de- 
frayed out of the subscription fund. The work 
to be next proceeded with is the restoration of 
the west front. Mr. Scott proposes to divide it 
into three vertical sections, the first of which 
will shortly be commenced. The sum already 
received from subscriptions and parochial col- 
lections is 9,7031.; of this there has been voted 
by the committee, 8,1001., thus leaving a balance 
of 1,6031, 





PROPOSED CHURCH ENLARGEMENT AT 
STOCKWELL. 





would be provided in which statues of any states- 
men might thereafter be placed. The statue of 
Sir Robert Peel would be placed near the 
carriage entrance to Palace-yard. It was ft 
posed to make a porch and arcade at the foot 
the clock tower, so as to give more dignity 
massiveness toits base. That would ansy: 
an approach to the contemplated sul 
tween the clock tower and the opposite side of 
Bridge-street, and that street being higher thar 
Palace-yard, the subway would not be required 
to be below that level. The subway would 
enable persons to get from that house and West- 
minster-hall to the Underground Railway st 
tion. As to the stone, it would be n 3 
that the face of the clock tower should be of the 
Same sort as that to which it would have : 
united, so as to avoid the appearance of patch- 
work. Very great care had been taken in select- 
ing the quality of stone which would 
cessary. The other portions of the works would 
be of Portland stone. A series of experiments, 
of various applications, were being made or 














sington. It is not within my province or know-| A GENERAL meeting was recently held at Old | stone used in the Houses of Parliament, o; e 
ledge to pronounce upon the expenditure there. | Stockwell for the purpose of considering plans | to Henry VII.’s Chapel, to prevent its 7; 


I have said how entirely I sympathise in the | 
formation of the museum, and how useful I con- 


sider it likely to become; and I think that no| Rey. Joseph Wallis, M.A., incumbent of the/| for a vote for the purpos 
man who reflects upon the subject at all can fail | district, presided, and in his address showed the | construct an arcade, w! 
to admit that we must have a first-class school | necessity for increased accommodation for both | way from the members’ p1 


of art somewhere, as an example and guide to 
others. We might with advantage have more 
than one—that is, one in London, one in Edin- | 
burgh, and one in Dublin. With all its short- 
comings, real or alleged, in respect of the pro- 
vincial schools, however, and its obvious failure 
in the creation of good schools of ornamental 
design, in which, in some respects, it is 
inferior 
design, the Department has rendered the 
country important services; and I would urge 


in this great manufacturing community that 
we ought to sympathise in its efforts for the 
creation even of one great model school. 





for the enlargement and improvement of aq 
church accommodation of the district. The 


poor and rich. It is proposed to meet this 
pressing want by enlarging the present chapel, | 
and converting it into a church for the district. | 
To carry this out, plans have been prepared by 


| Mr. Coe, who proposes to lengthen the building | 


about 15 ft. at the western end; to build a! 
tower at the south-western angle ; to reconstruct | 
the galleries, and re-arrange the sittings in the | 


to the much-abnsed old schools of body. By these means accommodation will be | Upon-Tyne, has obtained 


afforded for nearly one thousand persons, about | 
oue-third being reserved for the poor. The cost | 
of reconstruction will be about 2,5001., of which | 
sum 8001. have been granted by the Committee | 


As of the South London Church Extension Fund. | 


I have remarked, however, one is not enough—j|A further sum of 4591. 7s. has been since 
we ought to have three, one in each capital— | subscribed, and other contributions have been 


which, besides the obvious utility, would lead | promised. 
I | of the design, and appointing a committee to | 


to a more equitable division of the grant. 


Resolutions were passed approving 


am convinced that it would have been well/take the necessary steps for raising further | 


for tho position of art in this country if our 
Royal Academies 


had been associated more | execution. 


funds, and generally for carrying the plans into 
We trust the movement will meet 


directly with the interests and education of all with the success it merits. 


classes,—if our leading artists were known as | 
professors ready and willing to direct the instruc- | 
tion of the people in a knowledge of art. This 
is not a merely theoretical view of the position | 
of artists. All great artists in France, Italy, 
and Germany are teachers, as the old masters | 
were, and their influence is felt in every branch | 
of art; many of them also design for decora- 
tion, and even manufacture; and so these dis- 
tinguished men minister to public requirements. 
There is hardly a trace of this influence of artists 


amongst Us. 





RESTORATION OF SALISBURY 
CATHEDRAL. 


THE work of restoration under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. G. G. Scott, is progressing. 
The only portion in the tcwer yet completed is 
the system of iron ties in the lantern story. 
This has been executed by the contractor, Mr. 
James, to the satisfaction of Mr. Scott and Mr. 
Sheilds. It has recently been determined to 
place an additional tie in the upper part of the 
lantern story, and then proceed with the repair 
of the stonework in the turrets. The ironwork | 
in the nave is suspended until further instruc- 
tions are received from Mr. Scott and Mr. | 
Sheilds. The works on the exterior have been 
in progress during the last two years, and are | 
now nearly completed. The foundations have | 
been strengthened throughout with concrete; 
the stonework of the basement moulding re- | 
paired or renewed; a channel, covered with 
Portland cement, has been formed round the 
building ; and the whole has been drained. Of} 
ithe flying buttresses, which were all, without | 
exception, in a dangerous state, some have been | 
entirely rebuilt, and the others have been put 
into repair. The same may be said of the nume- | 
rous pinnacles and finials. Tho parapet copings, | 
the string cornices, and mullions, and the stone- | 
work generally round the whole building, have | 
been made good. The shafts, capitals, and bases | 
of the windows have been restored. These were | 
originally of Purbeck marble, and it was deter- 
mined, by the advice of Mr. Scott, to substitute ; 





| spaces surrounded by handsome buildings, and 
| Palace-yard and one of those spaces for the 








ART WORKMEN’S EXHIBITION AT 
MANCHESTER. 


THe art-workmen’s exhibition to which we 
alluded has been opened by Lord Houghton, who 
spoke at some length on the advantages of such 
exhibitions, as tending to promote popular taste | 
in art and improving popular manners. The germ 
of the Exhibition is said to have arisen ont of | 


a desire of the Manchester house - decorators, | 
painters, and grainers to display their ability 


{and remove a prejudice in favour of “ foreign 





talent.” The contributors are, for the mosi| 
part, the individual artisans who have executed | 
the work, and their names are attached; but in| 
many instances the article exhibited is sent by 
a firm of employers, who specify, if possible, the 
names of the workmen engaged upon it. The 
plasterers contribute some original designs in 
their method of ornamenting interiors, and there | 
are also some specimens of gilding and cabinet- | 
work, and original designs for wall-papers. | 
Stone and wood carvers appear in great force. 
The collection is very creditable. 
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and a report would shortly be mad 
result. Mr. Cowper also said he proposed to ask 
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clock tower and the subway. 





COMPETITIONS. 
Prudhoe Convalesc Home.—The 
r. Thomas Oliver, architect, of N 
the first pre 





the proposed new Sea-si 


si I i 
be built at Whitley, Northumberland, in memory 
of the late Duke of Northumberland. ' 
were in all four sets; the other cor rs 
being Messrs. J. Johnstone and A. M. Dunn, « 
Newcastle; and Mr. F. R. Haswell, of Nortl 
Shields. 





BRISTOL ASSIZE COURTS COMPETITION. 














WE hear that only one design was rec y 
the committee for this proposed buildi in 
by Messrs. Pope & Bi n, all the othe i 
| tects of the city and neighbourhood 1 ining 
| firm to the determination expressed 
| memorial lately publisl ¢ T} 
result has been that t n 
| returned unopened to : 
lieve, a new competitio 

printed suggestions of 

long decided upon. We ! 

that the council aro earnes 

a proposition that woul 

question. 

_————— 
TYNEMOUTH CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH. 

Tur village of Tynemouth is sitnuat 1 the 
southernmost point of the coast of N I 
land. It isa pleasant and interesting \ ing 
place, much frequented by visitors in sea of 
health and recreation from Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, and from the counties of Nort! nd 
and Durham. The resident population numbers 
about 3,000; but, during the sm 
this number is more than dou l 
Sunday visitors frequently num Or 
| to 12,000 people. = 

The only accommodation for religious 1 hip 
is for about 750 persons. To increase 3 ac- 








NEW PALACE YARD. 


In reply to questions asked in the Commons 
by Mr. Powell, Mr. Lowe, and Mr. Tite, Mr. 
Cowper said,— London required large open 


north side of Bridge-street had been sche- 
duled by the Metropolitan District Railway 
Company, and would shortly be pulled down. 
But as that site was in the hands of the 
Commissioner of Works, he had stipulated that 
the new buildings to be there erected should 
harmonise with those on the other side. The 
proposal now was to put an ornamental railing 
along the north of Palace-yard. It would be of 
a transparent character, and would not intercept 
the view. The lamps at intervals would ua- 


commodation, a site has been procured for the 
purpose of erecting a new Congregational charel 
in the centre of the village. A design i ! 
church has been approved by the con 
on the ground floor it will accommodate 60U 
persons. 

The building, which 


shia 
Atha 





pages, will be in the Decora ty] lt w 
be built entirely of stone, and will have a towel! 
and spire about 150 feet high. _ 
The church will be divided into nave, aisie, 
and transepts ; and it will also have a « ry: 
The nave will be separated from the ais! red 


granite columns, which will also supp two 


clerestory arches. 

The building is proposed to be proceeded | 
this spring, but the contracts have noi, yet been 
let. ‘The cost is estimated at about 3,000/. Mr. 
Thomas Oliver, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, is the 


So antt) 
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turally contribute to the decorations, and niches 


architect. 
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TYNEMOUTH CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL. 


























THE CITY MEAT AND POULTRY 
MARKETS. 


In the latter part of the year 1864, the Cor- 
poration of the city of London advertised for 
designs for new meat and poultry markets, to be 
erected in Smithfield; and on the Ist of December 
of that year designs were sent in by several 
competitors, and were fully reviewed in our 
pages. Those submitted by Messrs. Knightley 
& Mew (one of which we have engraved) was 
selected for the chief premium of 3001. There 
was a condition that the Corporation reserved to 
itself the right of employing, if they thought fit, 
their own architect to carry out the work,—a 
stipulation neither fair nor wise. 

The site presented some difficulties, the space 
beneath being excavated for underground rail- 
ways, which come in at various angles. Open- 
ings were to be arranged in the floors of the 
markets, to enable the meat, &c., to be lifted 
from the railways to the markets’ floors level : 
the position of these lift spaces interfered much 


| with the groups of shops. Difficulties also arose 
| in consequence of the wishes of the trade, some 
| desiring long shops, others corner shops ; 2 close 
|market was the wish of many, and an open 
_market the desire of the public. To meet these 
| irreconcileable views, Messrs. Knightley & Mew 
| prepared two designs; one having the shops 
| arranged in groups of four around the outlines 

of the site, with spaces between, each group 
| thus forming corner shops ; and the other having 
|shops arranged in long lines; thus deep shops 
| were obtained. 

The site is 625 ft. long by 240 ft. broad, and 
upon it 200 shops of various sizes were required. 
Each shop has on the ground-floor a small office, 
and a staircase leading to an upper office, with 
lavatory, &c. This upper compartment takes 
up one-half only of the area, consequently one- 

half of each shop has a height of 28 ft. The 


‘roofs are either flat or simple Y roofs; the 
javenues between the shops have iron roofs 
| covered with slates, glass louvres to the sides, 


and spring-blinds to run horizontally to keep 
out the heat, 











| The outer walls, it was proposed, should be 
| built of Portland stone, the penthouse roofs to be 
covered with lead and supported on iron brackets, 
| the timbers arranged in deeply moulded panels. 
Penthouse roofs were suggested in preference to 
a colonnade, which would obstruct the public 
way. The large archway shown in the long 
side of the design, relieved with sculpture, spans 
the public roadway that crosses the market 
site. The central tower, in its lower stage, con- 
tains a refreshment-room ; above, a clock; and 
| again, above that, a bell. The architects guaran- 
|teed the carrying ont of their design for 
| 100,0001. 

The Corporation were a long time deciding 
upon plans, having taken years to determine 
the question of markets or no markets. The 
delay has given dissatisfaction; public meetings 
having been called, and the Secretary of State 
invoked, to take the matter into his own 
hands,’ 

A design by the City architect has been made 








since-the selection of the one we have engraved, 
and is now before the Common Council. 
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THE EFFLUVIUM 
INTERCEPTOR, 


Tue diagram cut explains a 
recently patented trap, manu- 
factured by Messrs. Cottam & 
Co., of Winsley-street, to pre- 
vent the entry of foul air from 
the drain into the house. The 
water-joint of the trap in ge- 
neral use is, from a variety of 
causes, constantly forced by the 
external foul air, which then 
enters the house. The cut re- 
presents a section of the inter- 
ceptor trap, with the ordinary 
inlet and outlet drain-pipes (a) 
attached. It is fixed close to 
the outer wall of the building. 
The arrows show the course of 
the foul air returning from the 
sewer, and the manner in which 
it is trapped, and caused to 
ascend a perpendicular pipe at 
the side of the house, from 
which it is to escape at such a 
distance as to be innocuous. 
The box on the top of the trap 
is intended to be filled with 
charcoal, for disinfecting the 
escaping gases. 














THE NEW COURTS OF LAW AND THE 
NATIONAL GALLERY COMPETITIONS. 


Ir seems to me go natural that an architect 
should take interest in these important build- 
ings, that I trust no apology is requisite for the 
few suggestions and remarks it is my desire to 
submit on the subject. 

The theory of competition being so suggestive 
of fine sentiment, fine talking, and fine writing, 
it is not astonishing that it commands the 


suffrages of a large portion of the public, and | 
| I look on that as hopeless. 


that the trustees who are responsible for these 


the style be predetermined whereby the com- 
petitors may know the course they have to run 
over, and the goal they have to win? It may be 
the committee are indisposed to take the respon- 
sibility of dictation as to style; but as they will 
assuredly give effect to their convictions here- 


| after, they ought not, in my opinion, to shrink 


great works should have recourse in the present | 


instance to competition. 

It is true that the buildings of which we are 
justly proud are not the offspring of competitive 
designs, and that the buildings which have re- 
sulted from competition are, as a rule, those 
which meet with much condemnation. Still, I 
am not so obtuse as to think that in this en- 
lightened age prosaic fact will prevail against 
fantastic theory. Granting, then, that compe- 
tition is a necessity of the occasion, there does 
not appear to me any particular reason, or use, 
in finding fault with the selection of the compe- 
titors. ‘Kissing goes by favour.” No doubt 
some names are unduly conspicuous by their 
double presence, others by their absence: but 
as to these last, it may well be that some of 
them “have had enough of it;’ and as to 
others, it is well known they entertain a “ holy 
horror” of the proceeding. Looking at the roll 


of the committee of selection and at the list of | 


the competitors, it wou:d be easy enough to allot 


to each of the latter their respective godfathers | 
Let us hope they will, one | 


and godmothers, 
and all, do honour to their Sponsors. 


Assuming that there are to be 170 contests, 


and that all parties implicated desire that the | 


“starters” should have “a fair field and no 
favour,” let us consider how this may be best 
accomplished. 
the running horses.* 

For the New Courts of Law:—E. Barry, 
Hardwick, Scott, Street, Waterhouse, ‘i’. H. 
Wyatt. 

For the National Gallery :—Brodrick, Banks & 
Barry, Pennethorne, Scott, Street, M. D. Wyatt. 

A glance at these lists makes it manifest to 
me that it is not to be merely a struggle of men, 
but also a struggle of style; and it is this con- 
clusion which, to my mind, makes the contest as 
proposed necessarily unfair to the disciples of 
one school or the other. 

Supposing the committee of selection to be 


Here is the “correct list” of | 


constituted equally of the advocates of the Me- | 


dizval and the Italian styles, it leaves the 
choice to a “toss up;” but if, as I conceive, 
there is a clear majority for one style or the 
other, the competitors representing the minority 
have not a shadow of a chance. Why not let 





“ We have already mentioned how these lists are likely 
to be modified,—Ed, 


now from the performance of this act of justice 
towards the competitors. If this course were 
taken, it is just possible we might have an 
honest and spirited competition with a satis- 
factory result: under the present arrangement 


For instance, were it resolved that the New 
Courts of Law should be built in the Gothic 


style, and that the additions to the National | 


Gallery should be made in the Classical or 
Italian style, the competitors might then be 
respectively assigned according to their public 
performances or their asthetic proclivities to the 
work for which they are the better fitted, and 
would labour with something like confidence 
that their design would have a chance of being 
selected; whereas, if the style is not predeter- 
mined, they must be oppressed throughout their 
labour with the apprehension that they may be 
going on a “tack” that cannot by possibility 
take them into the haven of success. 

Do me the favour to ventilate in your journal 
this suggestion, which springs from my sym- 
pathy and consideration for the competitors, and 
my desire to avoid for the practice of compe- 
tition another miscarriage and scandal. 

U.. 7: 





“HOW SHALL THE BED BE PLACED ?” 


Ix your notice, on the 10th ultimo, of the 


death at Magdeburg of Dr. Julius Von dem, 


Fischweiler, at the great age of 109, which he 
ascribed to the fact of constantly sleeping with 


his head to the north, you therein stated that | 
'“it may not be useless to inquire what the | 


observations of others on this point have been.” 


In a work by Baron von Reichenbach, | the dis- | 
coverer of the supposed odylie or “tod” force, and | 


considered by many to be rather imaginative in 
his discoveries—Ep.| entitled “ Researches on 
Magnetism”’’ (of which there are, I believe, 
two translations, one by Dr. Gregory and the 
other by Dr. Ashburner), there are some in- 
teresting remarks based upon practical expe- 
rience as to the position of the bed. He 
writes :—“If a magnet or a crystal produces 
so decided an effect on sensitive persons, it is 
certain that the magnetism of the earth, which 
gives the needle its direction, cannot be without 
influence on the animal nerve.” Then follows a 
description of a number of trials made upon 
different persons, both healthy and diseased, to 
relate the whole of which would occupy too 
much of your valuable space; therefore I will 
merely give his opinion as to the bed, which 





is,—“ That any position except north to south ig 
disagreeable, but that from east to west almost 
intolerable, at least in our hemisphere. Probably 
in the southern hemisphere it is otherwise. The 
cause of this phenomenon can obviously be found 
only in that great magnet which is formed by 
the earth with its atmosphere,—i,e., terrestrial 
magnetism. The terrestrial magnetism exerts 
on certain persons, both healthy and otherwise, 
who are sensitive, a peculiar influence powerful 
enough to disturb their rest ; and, in the case of 
diseased persons, disturbing the circulation, the 
nervous functions, and the equilibrium of the 
mental powers.” 

There is, no doubt “ something in all this,” as 
is often remarked ; and, when we are sufficiently 
| acquainted with the magnetism of the earth, this 
something which affects our rest and health will 
be explained. So far as my own observations 
have gone, I know that my sleep is always more 
| sound and refreshing when my head is placed to 
the north. There are persons whom I know, the 
| head of whose beds is to the north, and who, in 
|order to wake early, will reverse their usual 
| position in the bed, but without knowing the 
_ reason why, beyond “that they could always wake 
| earlier,” the rest (sleep) being more broken. 
| I have it related to me that, at a military hos- 
| pital in Russia, there were some sick patients of 
highly sensitive natures, and who were rapidly 
jrecovering. When necessity compelled them to 

be removed to another wing of the building they 
did not get on so well; in fact, prostration 
seemed to be setting in; and it was found ad- 
visable to get them back to their former wards 
| as quickly as possible, where the heads of the 
| beds were to the north. 

| I have heard of horses going blind through 
changing their position from north to south to 
that of west to east. 

Certainly longevity can be attained by this 
| means; but it must be combined with healthful 
| living, proper rest, and exercise of both mind 
jand body. The subject is worth the serious 
| attention of the architectural and medical pro- 
| fessions, Artuur LOADER. 








FOLIATION OF CIRCLES. 


Ix observing, on p. 152, that I knew of but 
one Gothic septfoil in England or France, I over- 
jlooked the little apertures that form a chief 
| feature in the most beautiful type of spire, that 

characteristic of the Calvados. They are foil- 
_ circles, with one foliation less in each than in 
| that below it, till one is reduced to a trefoil, 
above which comes usually a smaller trefoil, and 
then (in the best examples) a simple circle. In 
| the largest spire of the class, St. Peter’s, Caen, 
and possibly in Séez cathedral and some others, 
| the series begins with a septfoil; but these 
| Openings were too small, plain, and far from the 
eye to need very accurate work. That at Win- 
| chester is the reverse of allthis. There is also 
,& fourteen-foiled panel in the Abbaye aux 
' Hommes (St. Stephen’s, Caen) which is engraved 
}in Pugin’s Normandy. It is demonstrably im- 
| possible that any geometrical operations with 
circles and straight lines can ever produce a true 
| septisection, which Roéber yet supposed he had 
H 
' 


effected, and it gave Sir W. Hamilton con- 
siderable trouble to prove by calculation on 
| which side his are erred, namely by being less 
than a true seventh, only 0-072, a fourteenth cf 
a second! This process, however, is too complex, 
and depends on intersections too acute to be of 
'use. Now, the pyramid-builders’ triangle of 20, 
25, and 32, has the angle between the first and 
last sides 51°22’ 30’, only 3 12” less than a 
seventh of a circle, and affords a very easy 
practical septisection, which I can show how to 
make eten truer than Réber’s, with fewer opera- 
| tions. E. L. G@. 
| 

| : = 

| 





ON THE VENTILATION OF BUILDINGS. 


Iv is strange that one who lived a century and 
}a half ago should have had more advanced ideas 
on the subject of economy of fuel and of warmth 
than most of the educated among us at the pre- 
sent day. I refer to Cardinal Polignac and his 
improvements in the construction of grates. It 
is well known that in an ordinary fire-grate more 
than half the heat passes up the chimney and is 
wasted, while a large amount of heat at the back 
and sides of the grate, which might be utilised, 
is ulso lost. Now by forming the back and sides: 
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of the grate into an air chamber (of course keep- | 


ing the smoke separate from it), and by having 
openings in the front of the stove for the exit of 
the heated air, it is evident that we thus utilise 
a large amount of otherwise wasted heat. But 
this is not all; for if an opening be made through 


the outer wall, or a flue be in any way formed | 
from the externa! air to this chamber behind the | 


grate, we then have an influx into the room of 
pure warm air (not cold, as in Mr. Dymond’s 
plan), and so great yet imperceptible a change 
of air is thus continually taking place that the 
air in the apartment is being constantly re- 
newed, and yet not the slightest draught is 
experienced from the incoming current, which, 
from its lightness, rises as it enters, and, 
gradually cooling and descending, passes away 
up the smoke flue. Further, if previously there 
had been violent draughts from doors and 
windows, now there are none, and the tem- 
perature is so even that the thermometers placed 
near the different walls at the same level will 
not show a variation of two degrees. 

For small rooms with many occupants, and 
for summer ventilation, it may be well to have 
an air-flue from the ceiling running up to the 
roof, along with the smoke-flue, though this is 
seldom needed. BENJAMIN Boornroyp. 





DOINGS OF THE ST. GILES’S BOARD 
OF WORKS. 

Sir,—Many of us have reason to complain of 
inattention in respect of our applications to this 
Board concerning the projected Mid-London 
Railway, whereby we have been prevented from 
opposing.* 

Another instance of the high-handedness 
with which the Board carry out their views is 


now in course of dispute; it is this:—The Board | 


have ordered a new sewer to be laid down in 
Lascelles-place, Broad-street, and have given 
orders that all the drainage of the houses there 
shall be taken up, and altered from 6-in. to 9-in. 
pipes, and have actually commenced the altera- 
tions in some of the houses, to the great aunoy- 
ance of the inhabitants, who are poor, but 
respectable people, and which work causes a 
great nuisance and unnecessary expense, and 
makes the houses scarcely habitable while the 
work is going forward. 

This work is quite unnecessary, as the houses 
were all drained into the sewer, only two years 
ago, with 6-in. pipes, having a fall of 11 ft., and 
an ample supply of water for completely flushing 
pipes of that bore; whereas, if 9-in. pipes are 
used, no more water can be had to flush them 
than the 6-in. pipes, thus leaving the 9-in. pipes 
liable to retain a quantity of soil in them, the 
force of water not being sufficient to properly 
cleanse them. 

I contend that the Board are exceeding their 
powers, in ordering the disturbance of the 
internal drainage where it has been so recently 
and efficiently carried out, and have recom- 
mended a friend of mine, a leaseholder of two 


houses in the place, to contest the matter with | 


the Board, on the ground of using excessive 
powers; but, at the same time to consent to 


form a junction from the areas into the sewer | 


with .9-in. pipes, which is quite in accordance 
with the Act of Parliament, and from which 
point I contend that their power only begins, 
the works of internal drainage having been done 
s0 recently, to the entire satisfaction of the 
pflicials of the Board of Works. A.M, 





PUBLIC WORKS IN THE COTTON 
DISTRICTS. 


A FURTHER report has been made to the Poor- 


law Board by Mr. Rawlinson on the works under. | 
taken under the Public Works (Manufacturing | 


Districts) Acts, 1863-4. 

During the last nine months of 1865, accord- 
ing to this report, the progress of works in 
course of execution under these Acts has been 
somewhat retarded, owing to ascarcity of skilled 
labour, the resumption of work in cotton- 
mills, and the difficulty of obtaining a suflicient 
supply of stone, bricks, paving sets, and other 
materials, In every instance some form of neces- 
sary and useful work has been devised by the 
local authorities, and not by a Government engi- 
neer, The result is, general satisfaction. 





* The bill has since been thrown out.—¥d. 
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he amount of money devoted to the purposes | in the tower,’ and “ One saint’s bell on the to 
lof these Acts was 1,500,0001. (Act 1863) cand | of the church.” lt appears, however, that “ in 
| 350,0007. (Act“1864); total 1,850,0001. Upon| 1702 the old tower was pulled down, and the 
the expiration of the borrowing powers conferred | present one erected.” During the same year, 
. > 4 v 
by these Acts (Ist January, 1865), the sum of | “ at a vestry of the inhabitants, they came to a 
y these Acts ( y, 1865), f Phen doops. Soi%e ta ont tha touee of" 
| 1,546,0827. had been appropriated by the local | resolution of raising a cupola on thé tower of the 
ae . --~ ° | ° | ’ ss 
| authorities in 155 separate loans. Out of this | church, which was accordingly done.” It isin a 
'sum of 1,816,082]. appropriated, a sum of | later account stated that “over the cupola is a 
1,251,4491. had been advanced up to the 30th | lanthorn with a bell in it, formerly employed to 
December last, in 331 instalments, each of which | give notice how many ships appeared in the offing, 
| instalments has been authorised by special order. | “gs piager Beg a Narra tia “e~ there.” 
| The residue to be advanced, as the works pro- | | may add that the beil is still retained in the 
| gress, if the whole of the sums are taken up, is | lanthorn, or turret, but it is now only employed 
594,633. ae in case of fire. . 
Main sewerage and drainage works as at first| Now, about the year 1702, when the present 
devised are nearly completed. Up to the date of|tower was erected, five ancient bells were 
this report (January 12), 515,833 lineal yards, or | presented to the parish by Prince George of 
293 miles, have been satisfactorily laid, and are | Denmark, who, at the request of Sir George 
in working order. The local authorities are now | Rook, M.P., had them removed from the Roman 
engaged completing house-drainage. The total | Pharos, or watch-tower, within the fortifications 
area of paving and other surface works of street | of Dover Castle. Assuming, then, that the four 
and highway improvements completed at the | bells described in the above-mentioned inventory, 
close of the past year measures 1,913,685 super- | dated 1636, were still retained, there must have 
ficial yards, or about 395 acres, the total length | been nine bells belonging to the church in 
of these streets and highways being 286,326 question about the year 1702, besides the fire- 
lineal yards, or about 162 miles. Of water-| bell. And I believe that in 1703, Abrah 
lineal yards, or about 162 miles. water-| bell. An elieve that in 1703, raham 
works, several are already completed. Of public | Rudhall, the famous founder of Gloucester—a 
parks, that at Oldham, the Alexandra Park, was | predecessor of Messrs. Mears—re-cast those nine 
{opened during the past year, and affords much | bells into a complete peal of cight; of which the 
| gratification and sanitary benefit to the inhabi- | first, second, third, fifth, and sixth, still hang in 
tants of that borough. The public park at|the tower; and were certainly made by him. 
Bolton will probably be opened during the present | The fourth, seventh, and eighth—called the tenor 
/year. Of the public cemeteries, that at Maccles-|—were, in my opinion, subsequently cracked, 
| field is now ready for consecration, and those in and then re-cast by different founders, as in- 
Manchester and in Dukinfield are rapidiy pro- | dicated by the respective inscriptions. 

gressing towards completion. 

The following particulars are taken from a/| 
tabular analysis of the expenditure in the more | 

| important towns and districts :— 





ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 


THE annual general meeting of this society 
was held at the House, in Conduit-street, on 
Wednesday, the 7th instant, Mr. Sydney Smirke, 
| R.A., president, in the chair. In the absence of 
the Hon. Secretary, Mr. George Mair read the 
report, which stated that it had been practicable 
to increase the amount of relief afforded to 
applicants, and yet to add in some degree to 
the sum funded. The number of subscribers 
had increased by twelve, and four had been lost 
by death. The number of recipient cases during 
the year had been twelve. The auditors’ report 
| showed that the receipts of the year, with the 
balance from last year, had been 3471. 3s. 2d., 
_** | while the balance in hand amounted to 1151. 

17s. 2d. 

The Chairman moved the adoption of the re- 
| port, which was seconded by Mr. Mocatta (who 
urged the claims of the charity), and it was 
carried, Mr. Godwin, in moving the adoption 
of the auditor’s report, commented on the ridi- 
culous smallness of the year’s subscription (1691., 
donations, 25/.), and thought the profession 
could not believe it was wanted, or they would 
|subscribe properly. Mr. W. Papworth took the 
| same view, and mentioned what had been done 
| by the engineers. Mr. Billings said, he thought 
| the secresy observed was injurious, and that if 
| the members knew how the funds were disposed 
CHURCH BELLS AT PORTSMOUTH. | of, their subscriptions would be larger. Mr. C. 
m . pi ite N. | Fowler, jun., Mr. Roumiecu, and others also 
To set right some mis-statements that have | spoke go it was resolved an bring the claims 
of the society undey the notice of the next 
annual meeting ef the Institute of Bwitieh 


Architects, Officers were then ecct02, ane 


Name of Place. Materials, Labour. 








d 8. ae” 

Ashton-under-Lyne ..| 29,603 4 14,904 9 

Ashton and Staleybridge } 3,793 1 5 15,237 6 
7 


ws woo. 


Waterworks 
Blackburn .... wee.| 46,643 33,707 4 
Bolton | 22,0489 & 2) 35,372 15 
11,626 19 5 11,431 17 
8,010 17 13,492 18 
Macclesfield .. ... 6,664 8 2) 10,256 16 
Oldham 26,555 211} 30,770 15 
Over Darwen 7,416 10 0 5,390 
Preston . .--| 22,140 16 9) 18,728 
Staleybridge . | 4970 5 7 3,792 
Stockport ...| 13,593 17 3 | 10,004 
Wigan 18,092 4 4) 23,794 


~ 
A el ee 


—) 


~ 
Corre bo to 





216,158 18 1 | 226,884 





Land, compensation, and incidentals make up | 
the total of 545,304/. 12s. 9}d. 

The public works in Lancashire are being 
gradualiy and rapidly brought toa close. They | 
have afforded useful work to several thousands | 
of earnest, sober, striving men. Many of these 
men have learned new occupations, and, whilst 
doing so, by labouring in the open air have | 
found that they rapidly improved in health and 
gained bodily strength. 








‘appeared Mr, Walesby writes to us as follows :— 
‘The bells in the tower of the church of St. 
Thomas, Portsmouth, forming a peal of eight Ris 
which had long been silent, have at length been . Garssenesty 

: te vari D SEO GREE fp Se: ; 
re-hung by Messrs. Mears & Stainbank, of White- ous Vote, of thanks were passed, especially 


| in ral ' ' aii one ~sident for his constant and able 
| chapel, and again given oui theif peculiar melody. one to the president for h ‘ 
support. 


The weight of the tenor is about 22 ewt., and its 
note is E somewhat flat. The following are the 
inscriptions on the several bells :— 





ISLE OF WIGHT. 


1, Prosperity to all our benefactors, A.R., 1703. 
2. Peace and good neighbourhood. A.R., 1703, 7 . 
3. God save Queen Anne. A.R., 1703, oe E. T. (Ryde) writes to us on the subject 


4. Jobn Prior, William noes, Vaerenerantionn, 1737. of our recent article on Ventnor. We do 
oshua Kipling, Fecit. > reve i ~mark 7 

&. Abrebam Rudball, of Gloucester, east us, 1708. not see, how ever, that his remarks much affect 
6. God save our Queen, Prince, and Fleet, anything we said. 1. While our — 
nae ws al Anno Domini, 1703, {dent points out that the Ventnor pier is not, 

. Thomas Mears, of London, Fecit, 1794. trictly j ; ste i i 
Wm. Butler and John Parker, Churchwardens, regs ; Eee og rena, ted on piles driven 
. Messieurs James Yeatman, Nicholas Horwood, into the beach, but on transverse frames of 
; Churchwardens. _ timber, braced together with iron, he does not 
te be Piper Phelps, Fecit, 1730. | deny that the pier is a wreck and a failure, 

FOOaG people a . . ° ° . 
To ocapene Hh call; which was our principal point. 2. There is a 
We honour to King | lighthouse such as we described, on what is 
a yoda d - bring ; popularly known as the Needles} Point. It was 

roo € ao ”“:) ° ° 7 +s 

And ring the deaa’s knell built in 1858. See “ Adams’s Guide to the Isle 
Witt of Wight,” and ‘ Briddon’s Hand-book for 1865.” 
ees 1 regard to the history of the bells, the | 3. Our correspondent evidently does not agree 
“ joined brief particulars, which I have gleaned | with the opinion we quoted as to the proceedings 
| ‘rom various sources, may be somewhat interest-| of the Ryde Pier Company. We quoted what 
ing + ~meneniing bo an “inventory of the church, | we believe to be a respectable local authority. 
jtaken A.D. 1636,” there were then “ Four bells { Our correspondent, however, does not think that 
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the company’s proceedings were enveloped in 
darkness. It was patent to all, he says, that 
their energies were cramped, and that they were | 
opposed in every direction by the inhabitants of | 
Ryde, who, we are sorry to learn, “are always 
opposed to progress of any kind,” and who, in 
this instance, would not see the advantages 
offered to them until it was too late. It is well 
known, says “E. T.,” that the works stopped 
only after the company had been ruined by 
frivolous and costly law-snits. We have now 
allowed both sides to speak, and we can see no 
reason, after all, to alter the opinion we formerly | 














expressed, that the Isle of Wight does not seem | ‘ 


to have been particularly successful in her public | 
undertakings. The more’s the pity. | 
| 


SS aN Semen eee 





TAMWORTH BRANCH OF THE NATIONAL | 
PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND. 


Tuis building, lately erected from the designs 
of Mr. John Gibson, architect, was contracted 
for, in the summer of 1864, by Mr. Charles 
Clarson, of Tamworth, at an outlay of 4,5001., 
and erected upon the former site, enlarged, in 
Market-street, near the statue of Sir Robert 








refuse to meet the builders in any way in regard to keep- 
ing the roads in repair, The case having been decided 
against Lady Holland, her ladyship has determined to 
take the case into the Court of Common P eas, in order 
that the whole of this important question may be brought 
under public attention, 





COMPENSATION CASES. 


At the Westminater Sessions-house, before the High 
Bailiff and a jury, a question arose in a case which occu- 


pied several hours, as to the compensation to be given in | 


the claim “ Berry v, The Metropolitan District Railway 


Company,” for some premises in Wilton-road, opposite | 


he Victoria station, Mr. Coleridge, Q.C. (Mr. Holl 
with him) appeared for the claimant, and Mr. Lloyd for the 


; company. The claimant had obtained patents for kitchen 


ranges, and gas and warming improvements, and since the 
Victoria station was erected his business had greatly in- 
creased, which he attributed to the advertisement given 
to his premises by the station. The premises were now 


required, and he declared that 3,0002. would not pay him | 


for his loss, and he would rather give 5000. compensation 
to the railway to let him remain. He had other premises 
in the Victoria-road, and had been obliged to remove his 
manufacturing business from Wilton-road to Regent- 
street, Vauxhall Bridge-road. He employed nearly 100 
hands, and his returns were last year about 15,0007. He 
had a number of contracts from parishes and churches in 
the metropolis. Mr. Coleridge complained of the injury 
done to Mr. Berry by taking his premises, and claimed a 
handsome compensation. Mr. Lloyd considered the 
claim made as most excessive, and put the value of the 
pene and compensation at about 7002, He said he 

d never seen a compensation case so “cooked” up 


Peel. The street elevation is of Hollington | before. The jury awarded 1,000/, 


stone. The bank fittings and doors are of 
mahogany. There is a banking-room (41 ft, by 


, Metropolitan 
jurors attended, and the absentees were to be fined 10/, 


At the same P ace was tried the case “‘ Coomber v. The 
district Railway.” Only three special 


22 ft. 6 in.), a consulting-room, two fire-proof each. A tales was*prayed and a view demanded. Mr. 


strong-rooms, manager’s entrance-hall, dining. « 
room, and offices on the grour4 # 


" 1 rooms on th- -. «vor? drawing 
LU wow s 


The bank fittings were ¢ 
= DRS Were Contracted for by Messrs. 
Chamberlain & Co., of Birmingham. z 


J. Gray, Q.C., and Mr. Philbrick appeared for the 
. * “sslevieht. No, 1, Wilton- 


| claimant, @ ae anu ‘err at eel Sale, uaes 
sad : . © road, opposite the Victoria Station; sn . aeere | 
= One Pair, and attic stories. represented the company. Witnesses were called ox both 
si 


r) - fie 1. 
es. The claim was about 2,000/., and the valuation by | 


the company was between 5007, and 6007. The premises | 


were required by the Underground Railway from Victoria 1 
Station to the City. The value of property had greatly | 
| increased, and to the claimant the situation was most 
| eligible. A lease was granted three years ago at 100/. a 
| year, and property had “os oe a 4 a 
y EE PRC | now worth 160/, a year. The High Baill pu € 
W ATESPROOF WALLS. | before the jury, and, on their return into court, they gave 
TakG * 5001, for the lease, and 800/, compensation — msking 
\ Corresponpest from Uckfield, in Sussex, 1,3000, ? 
‘zives the following satisfactory assurance :—In | 
the Sth vol. of the Builder, page 478, the same | 
receipt appeared for damp walls as you printed | 
in your last. Permit me to give my experience | 
its effect. Our “ National Schools” here are / neeting of the clergy of the rural 
of its e ; : Ar am g 5 : 
built entirely of stone; the walls vary in thick- deanery of Doncaster, held on the 27th of 
nes m 12 to 18 in. and are much exposed to Pepruary, the following resolutions were adopted 
ness fro , February, th g ) vere adop 
the south-west. The rain penetrated the walls in reference to the question of dilapidations 
and caused trouble and expense, so it was at last upon glebe-houses, &e. :— 

; ~ 66 Pana ye rearal ” : 
coemregane’ 8 TF 63 are tn sop 4 7“ ‘1. That the present system of dilapidations is un- 
ten years ago @ coating was given exactly in satisfactory in principle, unequal in operation, and detri- 
accordance with the instructions. Iam happy mental on the whole'to the property of the Church, 
to inform you that ever since the walls have! 2. That legislation is required on the subject. | 

. he a No second coating hz 3. That it is desirable that the terms ‘ dilapidations 
been impervious to wet. No second coating has and ‘fixtures’ should be defined by law. 
been required. 1, That in any readjustment of the system the rule 
should be established that every valuation of ee ns 
should have regard to the length of time which has 
5. elapsed since the erection of the glebe-house or other 
buildings, reasonable allowance beire made for wear 
} NEY TEEPING | and tear. 
CEDMIEY SWEEPING. 5. That for each several diocess one su.veyor sh -_ be 
i eadi appointed; and that on the termination of any incumbency 
A CORRESPONDENT writes,— On reading the ae nin thee diocess, that surveyor, and he alone, should be 
article in last week’s Builder on the subject of the person employed to value the dilapidations. eens 
i i ; i in ent to eall in the 
chimney-sweeping, a person suggested that an| 6, That it be embwed' to say menmnens eal ie th 
improvement might be made on the present ee ae a nrc gen wpe oe 
ae e . a . or t 8 J " 3 
machinery by adding a rule-joint, which would | + {hat time by the surveyor, to be exempted hed non 
My e 4 iWie etaver sel 
afford the means of the machine following the | years afterwards from any liability whatever, for himse 


| 
} 
j 
| 
| 











ECCLESIASTICAL DILAPIDATIONS. 





several twistings of a flue without damaging the 
brickwork between the flues, as is too often the 
case at present. In addition to which, if there | 
were small iron wheels about 2} in. in diameter , 
acting on a swivel, these again would assist the | 
machine and brush. Another suggestion was a 
gutta percha tubo with whalebone or twisted | 
iron rod attached to the brush. 


or his heirs, in reference to dilapidations. ae 

7. That in all cases an appeal be allowed to the Bishop, 
who shall have authority at his discretion to — the 
valuation to another surveyor, whose decision shall be 
final. : ; 

8, That a record of all surveyors’ reports upon the state 
of glebe-houses, &c, should be kept in the diocesan 
registry. > 3 sa 

9, That provision should be made for securing the actual 
completion of repairs for which money has been received 
under the head of dilapidations. 


10. That the diocesan surveyor be elected by the free 
votes of all incumbents within the diocess, the votes being 
pak ; given by means of voting papers. f 

11. That the surveyor be remunerated by a per-centage 
upon the net annual income of all livings falling Vvacaut 
within the diocess; this payment to be made once on'y 


IMPORTANT QUESTION UNDER THE 
LOCAL MANAGEMENT ACT, by each inenmbent, on institution or induction, in the 
same manner as other payments now made on entrance 


Lapy Hortanp having been summoned under the | upon a benefice. Bree s 
Metropolitan Management Act for the non-payment of! “2. That every incumbent should be required by law to 
the proportion of estimated amount of costs to be charged | insure bis glebe-house and outbuildings. 
to her ladyship by the parish of Kensington for the repair | 
of 220 ft. of a road made only five or six years since, at a | 
cost of above 2,0: 02. ; it was contended that it is both un- | 
fair and unjust to charge on the tenants sums (as high as | 
31/, and 21/, on each house fronting these roads, for the | 
repair of roads so ta ky rome an ype of | 
from 3/. to 41. per house would amply cover. ie roads | , oot tates 
have been wan by the general public from the time they | City Corporation appears to me _ some gina Suncete 
were completed in 186) to the present moment, as direct | past ages instead of following up : es hoesod ce - _ 
thoroughfares to the Kensington Railway Station, now | improved, and liberal times in which we live. base 

: r 43 vet the paris fuse to | sider a large market fur London with only two entrances, 
become a most important point, yet the parish re use sider deca? lismal dead wall to enclose the 
take to them and keep them in repair unless about 500/. | and, worst of all, a <¢ isma dead . Mig Pec qpref an 
are laid nuk bu one ak and a trifling less amount on the | market. In these days of en ee aed 
other, when about 25°2, it is urged, would put both roads | we naturally look for ot aeee te ie chet A “ On what 
in a good state of repair. It is said that, to obviate these | useful. Can anything be =— nthe hee Mg 
expenses in other cases as far as possible from falling on | terms did they have the a ge st can, witha thasbach 
her tenants, Lady Holland has consented that the roads | ing voice for an open — . i 2  etiiteaianed bf A 
leading to the railway station shall be stopped, and thus | fares through be Paes e ‘. r = wal Nachted at slaht. 
the public residing at Notting Hill, and northwards of it, | public in that crowded locality, a ae Cheeneens 
will be sent a mile round, because the parish authorities ¢ 3 : 








THE CITY MEAT MARKET. 


; ro ee tan 
Sin,—The choice of an enclosed meat-market by the 


SANITARY PROCEEDINGS IN 
MARYLEBONE. 


Mr. Henry Jouns, builder, appeared at the Maryle- 
bone Police Court, on the 24th ult., to answer a summons 
granted against him, as the owner of the premises at 
No, 3, Cariton-place, Maida-vale, on the complaint of the 
sanitary inspector for the parish of Paddington, “For in- 
sufficient ventilation and foul drainage existing on the said 
ag the same being a nuisance injurious to health.” 

r. Fuller, of Carlton-chambers, solicitor to the vestry, 
stated the case, and called Mr. W. H. Sullivan, the sanitary 
inspector, who, upon being sworn, produced plans of the 
| Premises, made by him, and stated amongst other things 

that in the back room on the ground-floor, in which two 
| adults sleep, there is only a window on hinges, 2 ft. 6 in. 
| by 12 in., to give light and ventilation to it; in the shop, 
| and adjoining this room, there is a water-closet, which is 
| foul, and for which there is no ventilation provided, 
| There is stabling for three horses adjoining, with an un. 
; trapped inlet to the drain. The paving is so bad as to 
| retain the ceeppings where they are deposited, and the only 
| Yentilation is through an iron grating, 2 ft. 6 in, by 12 in., 
and the foul air from the stables passes into the back room 
| through a door communicating with it, On the first-floor 
| the water-closet is in the passage leading to the attic, and 
| when this overflows, the nightsoil passes through into the 
| cupboard below. In the back rooms on the same floor, 
| one of which is over the stables, the only ventilation is 
through an opening in the back wall 10 in. square, and in 
| the other a small fireplace. There are in all four families 
occupying the premises, besides the three horses and the 
horse-keeper in the stables, Two adults and four children 
cceupy one room, the size of which is 12 ft. by 9 ft. by 
7ft.9in. high. Dr. J. B. Sanderson, the medical officer 
of health for the parish, stated, that having heard the 
evidence of the sanitary inspector, the same was in every 
respect correct, and that the premises described were a 
nuisance injurious to health. He pointed out measures 
to be adopted. The defendant was ordered by Mr. Mans- 
field to have the same carried out, and the summons was 
then adjourned for three weeks for that urpose. There 
were three other summonses against different owners of 
property in the same place, on whom similar orders were 
made by the magistrate, 
- 











“ SHOP-FRONT IN BOND-STREET.” 


Sir,—I see with amazement in your last 
impression, that the shop-front in Bond-strect, 
of which you give an engraving, is attri- 
buted to me. I hasten to inform you that I 
have not a particle of claim to the credit of this 
work, which was, I believe, designed as well as 
executed by Mr. Drew. I merely acted as sur- 
veyor for the freeholder, and am therefore asto- 
nished that I should have been named to you as 
the author of the work. Whenever a work of 
inine is honoured with a place in your pages, I 
hope it will be something of more interest to 


Frep. P. CockKERELL, 





SEWERAGE, PRIVATE AND PUBLIC. 
THE POWERS OF LOCAL BOARDS. 


A case of importance against the Local Board of Great 
Crosby has just been decided by Vice-Chancellor James. 
The bill in this suit was filed by Nicholas Biundell, and 
several of the lessees of the Blundellsands estate in the 
Chancery of the county palatine of Lancaster, against the 
Local Board of Great Crosby, and prayed an injunction to 
restrain the defendants from executing certain sewerage 
works, part of which were main sewers, in the plaintiffs 
new roads at Blundellsands, in pur:uance of notices given 
under the 69th section of the Public Health Act, 1848, and 
to restrain the defendants from compelling the plaintiffs 
to pay for such sewers when completed. : 
The plaintifis contended that the sewers referred to in 
the section in question were street sewers, as distinguished 
from main sewers, and that the object of the defendants 
was to compel the plaintiffs to make the main sewers 
required for the district at their expense, while by the 
provisions of the Act such sewers ought to be made by the 
Board, and paid for out of the general district rates. The 
defendants contended that the notices were legal, and 
that under the provisions of the Act they had the power 
of compelling the plaintifls to execute the works men- 
ioned in the notices. ee 
‘ the Vico Chencelier, after hearing the plaintiffs’ and 
defendants’ counsel at great length, and without calling 
for a reply from the plaintiffs, delivered judgment, in 
which he said :—‘ I think that the plaintiffs here are really 
right in the contest, which is whether the local Board 
were entitled to give those notices under the 69th section, 
I think the Board were not entitled to give the three first 
notices, and that appears to me to govern the other three. 
t would be a very gross and oppressive thing upon the 
owner of a street that, under colour of calling upon him to 
provide for the sewerage of that street, the defendants 
could throw upon the plaintiff the construction of a sewer 
| really intended for the benefit of other persons, and which 
ought to be made, the same as other sewers, at the expense 
of the general ratepayers. It appears to me that I must 
grant an injunction to the plaintiff, but I cannot restrain 
the defendants from executing the works mentioned. 
| What I shall restrain them from may be put thus. = 
| the Court, being of opinion that the notices of the 16t 
September, 1565, were not given bond fide for the pr 
| poses of the 69th section of the ‘ Public Health “ 
| 1848,’ restrains the defendants from acting upon the = 
notices; and from declaring the expenses of executing the 











work therein meutioned to be private improvement 
“xpenses, or recovering or attempting to recover the 
on "s ri he costs of the suit, it 
same as such, With regard to the cos ‘ 





» of the evidence on both sides 
| seems to me that the whole of the evic ] 
wae unnecessary. I shall give the costs of the suit, but 
‘A Fr 2 ” 
no costs of any evidence. 7 : 
This is a very important decision as respects the powers 
of local boards under the 69th section of the Public 
Health Act, 1848. In further explanation of the case, we 


may state that Mr, Blundell is having a system of sewers 


' 
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west angle of the site, separate from the church, | 
with cloister communicating. The church is | 
being built from the design of Mr. Joseph | 
| Peacock, by Messrs. Simms & Marten, builders. 
|The incumbent, the Rev. J. A. Aston, is now 
/holding service in a temporary church on an 
site, until the permanent church be | 


j 
} 


age, devised by Messrs. Reade & Goodison, civil engi | 
neers, of which we gave an account in the Builder at the | 
time of the inquiry before Mr. Morgan, the Government 
inspector, carried out by them in his estate The Board 
did not adopt Messrs. Reade & Goodison’s plans for the 
sewerage of the whole district, as recommended by Mr. 
Morgan; and Major Blundell, conceiving it his interest 
to have the best system of sewerage (recommended also by 
several other authorities), is now carrying it out as far as 
relates to Blundellsands estate, which constitutes nearly 
half of the district. The principal streets in respect of 
which notices to sewer were served by the Board, are | 
already efficiently sewered, and the Board wished, seem- | 
ingly from purely arbitrary anthority, to pull up the said | 


sewers and lay down their own, which would only drain | SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


small section of the estate. Oxford.—St. Aldate’s new Schools, erected 
|partly on the site of the former dilapidated 
| buildings, have been opened by the Bishop of 
° _ . 7 a 
|Oxford. They consist of a boys’ and girls 
~ > { 7 » £ ; ‘s J 
COVERED HAY-MARKET AT LIVERPOOL. | school-room, each 40 ft. by 18 ft.; an infants 
‘school, 21 ft. by 18 ft.; and two class-rooms, 
Tur Liverpool corporation has completed 14} ft. square, together with porches fitted as 
about three-fourths of the covered market for javatories. The school-rooms are divided by 
. os) . 
hay and straw, and the remainder will be sliding screens, so as to be thrown into one on} 
finished in about three months. The covered any occasion. The edifice is of white brick, | 
plot is of irregular shape, containing about ¢icoq with Bath stone, the roof being high. | 
7,500 square yards, the two sides and the back pitched and open-timbered. The architect is | 
being walled, and the front being open. The jy, J, 7, Christopher, a cousin of the rector ; 
front consists of six hipped gables, supported on 41,4 the builder, Mr. Selby, of this city. 
five columns, and on the two side-walls. The Qj;¢ncester.—Earl Danby’s Schools and Alms. | 
whole of the internal partof the structure is carried houses at Dauntsey have been opened. The | 
by six central columns, similar to those in front. schools are situated at about 200 vards from the | 
- =. a] 7 - ~ 9 A . ” | 
An area of about 7,500 square yards has in this site of the old school, on the opposite side of the 
case only six central points of support, the sides turnpike. The main frontage faces the road. 
and back being on walls, and the front on five The entire range of building presents a facade of 
columns. All of the columns are 24 ft. in length, 168 ft.. in the centre of which is the master’s 
and 24 in. in diameter, the thickness of metal jouse, surmounted by a timber bellcot. with 
belng about itin. Wre ught-iron plate-girders, ee > ; 
pager ie teed an? -.. svui; and the western or left wing is 
the majority of which are ve... .0ng anuuir. + , : = as a 
= is Aaa ei ese e.- + 1" occupied by the schoolroom, 51 ft. 6 in. wide by 
deep, form a support for the ends of principals - ~ee Abe “ 7 
: 4 : ay. 18 ft., arranged to accommodate 66 pupils, and 
made of timber, and trussed with wrought-iron ; : : oe : 
di Seas ‘ - a class-room, 14 ft. by 13 ft. These rooms have 
rods. The roof is covered in with rafters and “ra fighi : “ale : 
é eee : igs j a distinctive Early English character, with open | 
slating, and light is admitted to the interior by - sag 
ppg Be : ~ framed roofs, and carved braces springing from 
means of skylights of rough plate-glass. In oe . tse ; saa 
- : 3 : moulded stone corbels. The right or eastern 
front of the sheds described, is a large paved |. . ‘ . P . 
; et, Se ; wing is appropriated to six almshouses, four of 
open space, bounded by walls, lodges, and gates, —, .°| tii ape . 
ota ’ : , ae which are for single occupants, and the remain- 
and the whole forms a spacious and convenient ine two for aved concl 5 wened exireions 
, } ig ty ( age -oupies. 2 yaved C é 
market. We understand that the plans were a el peace. ‘oe a of prisae iad ‘ 
made by Mr. Rollett, the sub-surveyor for the “wat yn Ia a wou age _) € alm 
e . ’ 10uses, forming ¢ :@ same time ¢ 11ca- 
corporation; that the brickwork, stonework, ,, “y i cepacia nie aay ees 
chide ee : tion from and a porch to the master’s house. 
carpentry, slating, and glazing, have been exe- The buildines are fined with tele otk 2 
0 buildings are fared w ae e. | 
cuted by Mr. Burroughs, the contractor; and rps q E — pee ses Picne dee Ayers wane 
od : 5 eee stone dressings, ¢ Ne onté "1CK Cl y- | 
that Messrs. P. G. Weber & Co., of Liverpool, haft nf " 1 1 serdcage: nd ther ofs : oni 
; , shafts of varied design, ¢ ier are covere 
have had the contract for the ironwork,—the with B ly til estan, v goa nd COVeret 
: “ i rosely tile, varie nec ‘ attern. | 
whole under the superintendence of Mr. James N ee eee pipelined, xinceeny: 


; No paint has been used to a he internal | 
Buchanan, the clerk of the works for the corpo- P es <4 pitt e A of sae internal 
sions woodwork, the whole of which is stained and 


varnished. The architect for the building was 
Mr. Weaver, of Devizes; and the builder was 
| Mr. Millar, of Christian Malford. 


| adjoining 
completed. } 














CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 
Newlyn (Penzance).—The Telegraph 
opel 


3 > ‘ "| } 
"one alliage Satna Pt By 8 Church, DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 
Newlyn. For a period little short of two years 
this church has been rebuilding; and it is so far Melbourn, Cambridgeshire—A new Congrega- 
completed as to be fit for divine service. The tional chapel has been opened at Melbourn, | 
sum necessary for completely finishing the Cambridgeshire. The style adopted is modified 
edifice is 2,000]., but to the present time the Byzantine. The central portion of the front 
contractors’ work has been done for a little over facade slightly projects, and contains the prin- 
1,6001. The northern aisle, the steeple, stained- cipal entrance doorway, above which is a five- | 
glass windows at the eastern avd western ends light window of Bath stone; and on either side 
of the church, as weilas several things necessary are towers rising to the height of 60 ft., contain. 
to be done outwardly, including a lightly-con- | ing stone staircases leading to the galleries. The 
structed bridge to span the stream in front of | side walls cf the chapel are divided by buttresses, 
the church, and which will be its principal) and pierced by recessed two-light windows. 
approach, have still to be added. The church is Perforated white bricks have been used through- 
situated just under the beetling elevation of out, with bands, cornices, and arches, of coloured 
Tolcarne, ard sufficiently near to the village of brickwork. The chapel is 68 ft. by 46 ft., with | 
Newlyn to be, not inappropriately, called the | an apse at the south end, containing the vestry, 
Fishermen’s Church. It is built of granite in| with a gallery over for the organ and choir. | 
the Gothic style; and the builders are Messrs. | There are also galleries on the other three sides 
Cara & Edwards, of Crowan. The architect was! of the building. The roof is in one span, and 
the late Mr. Perrow, of Penzance and London. | the ceiling segmental in form, rising to the 
The edifice is built east and west, with a collar of the principals. A handsome circular | 
southern aisle, and a spire, only, as yet, raised traceried window of stone is placed in the apse, 
35 ft. of the proposed 70 ft. The nave is 66 ft.| and filled with stained glass, the pipes of the 
long by 21 ft. wide; the chancel, 28 ft. by 16 ft.;| organ being arranged so as not to obstruct the | 
the aisle and transept, 68 ft. by 11 ft. On the! view of it. The chapel has about 800 sittings, | 
north of the chancel there is a vestry 10 ft.| and is heated by means of hot water. The total 
square ; on the left is the belfry. The windows! cost has been 2,306]. The architect is Mr. R. H. 
are lancet shaped, and plain for the present, but | Moore, of London; and the builder, Mr. L. 
it is hoped that stained and ornamental glass | Gimson, of Royston. 
will soon replace these. The roof is of red deal,} © Asi.ford.—The new Congregational Church has | 
stained and varnished; and the ceiling is also| been opened here. It is inthe Gothiestyle. The. 
stained,—the stainer and varnisher being Mr. | walls are of Kentish rag, with Bath dressings. 
Glasson, of Truro. | The building is 70 ft. by 38 ft. internally, afford- 

South Kensington.—On the 28th ult. the in-| ing accommodation for about 610 persons, while 
scription stove was laid of the new church of the school-room is 57 ft. by 27 ft., and will | 
St. Stephen, Gloucester-road, South Kensington, | accommodate about 300 children. The works | 
by the Ven. Archdeacon Sinclair, in the presence | have been carried out by Mr. Peters, of Ashford, 
of a large assembly of clergy and inhabitants | at an outlay of 2,2601., inclusive of the materials | 
of the district. The church is a large one, to | of the old chapel and school. The architect was | 
seat 1,100, the extreme internai length being | Mr. W. J. Poulton, of Reading. 

135 ft., and having nave, aisles, and transepts,| Birmingham.—The foundation-stone of a new | 
with lofty tower, which will be on the north-! Wesleyan chapel, about to be erected in Icknield. ! 
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|p. 247; 


| have been printed. 


| is now nearly completed, 


street West, has been laid. The new edifice ig 
being erected from the design of Mr. J. G, 
Bland, and will be of Venetian-Gothic style, 
The building will afford accommodation for 990 
persons. The internal dimensions will be 72 ft. 
by 53 ft., and will comprise nave and aisles, with 
two side galleries and an end gallery over the 
entrance-porch. The pulpit will be placed oppo. 
site the entrance, and at the back of the pulpit 
will be a gallery for the organ and choir. Mr, 
W. Partridge is the contractor. 





Books Recerbved, 


Suesex Archeological Collections. Published by 
the Sussex Archmwological Society. Vol. xvii, 
(5th of 2nd Series). P. Bacon, Lewes. 

Tue Sussex Archwological Society continues to 

be one of the best and most successful of the 

working Archwological Associations, as the pre- 


|sent volume itself, of about 300 pages, goes to 
| show. 


Amongst other interesting matter, it 
contains Notes on Amberley, its castle, church, 


| &e., by the Rev. G.A. Clarkson, M.A., with several 


illustrations, one a chromolithograph. There is 
also an account of the curious old door in War. 
bleton church tower, called Woodman’s door, 
by Major Luard, with an engraving showing 
both sides of the door, with all the complicated 
iranwork which has been strangely regarded as 
+s ' --a=te of torture, whereas *+ 
fragments of instruus. ~ sy 
is evidently the remains of an elaborate safe lock 
of old time, showing that there were Chubbs 
and Bramahs in those days no less than now. 
The door is supposed to have once belonged to 


ere 


‘Richard Woodman, who was burnt as a heretic 


by Bishop Bonner, after having been imprisoned 
in Warbleton church tower, close to wnich he 
lived ; but Major Luard thinks it more probabld 
that the door was made for the tower (it may 
have been by Woodman, who was an iron- 
worker, and employed about 100 men), as a safe 
place for valuables. 





The Year-Book of Facts in Science and Art. By 
Joun Times, F.S.A. Lockwood & Co., Sta- 
tioners’ Hall-court. 1866. 

Tuts may well be regarded now as the standard 

work of its class: indeed, it is the only one pub- 

lished in this country, so far as we are aware. 

It is compiled with Mr. Timbs’s usual ability; 


| put with some few indications of haste, as where 
| matter essentially the same is inserted in two 


separate places, e.g., ‘ Oleaginous Mineral,” 
“ Cannel Coal in New South Wales,” 
p- 238; and “Mineral Vegetation,’ p. 149; 
** New Chemical Tree,” p. 169. That this last is 
a new chemical tree is a mistake; it is a very 
old one: and, by the way, was once believed to 
contain gold, though none was known to exist in 
the respective ingredients, silicate of potash 
and sulphate of copper or iron; it was therefore 
regarded as a way of actually producing gold. 


| Since the experiment is being tried anew, some 


chemist ought to analyze the resultant “ tree.” 
Mr. Timbs’s Year-Book is always full of suggest- 
ive and interesting matter, and is an excellent 
resume of the year’s progress in the sciences and 
arts, 


Reports on the Parish of St. John, Hampstead. 
THE reports of the local surveyor, Mr. John 
Douglas, and the officer of health, Mr.C. F.J. Lord, 
From the surveyor’s report 
it appears that the West-end drainage contract 
Since the Metropolis 
Local Management Act came into operation on 
Ist January, 1856, it appears that 48,045 ft. 
lineal of brick and pipe sewer have been con- 
structed by the vestry, and 25,746 ft. by owners 
of building land and builders. The medical 
officer’s report, in directing attention to injurious 


| agencies at work in the parish, alludes to “ the 


crowding of human beings in habitations unfit 
for civilized people, dangerous at once to bodily 
health and cleanliness, to moral purity and to 
mental energy ;” and states that “the large in- 
flux of mechanics and brickmakers and excava- . 
tors which the railroad operations have brought 
into the parish, has not only crowded many of | 
the old houses, but has caused a number of 
huts to be erected in the fields, very defec- 
tive in sanitary provision, and rendered, in. 
some cases, pestiferous by crowding.” He. 
advises the appointment of a special inspector 
of nuisances, 
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Cele ‘brated Naval and Military Trials. By Pe TER | MancHeEster Royat Excuance.—The bill for | 


Burks, Serjeant-at-Law. London: Allen & | empowering the Exchange proprietors to carry 

Co., 13, Waterloo-place, 8.W. 1866. | out their large scheme has been read a second 
THE ‘author of “Celebrated Trials connected | time in the House of Commons and referred to a 
with the Aristocracy,” and of “The Romance of | committee. 
the Forum,” has here produced another interest- | 
ing and readable book of his own especial kind. | 
It contains the historical stories of ron Working Classes Exhibition,” has been opened 
Benbow and his treacherous captains well told; | . 4 may now be visited. It is melaly 0 lerse 
Captain Kidd the pirate, with the Royal Com- bazaar wherein manufacturers and dealers are 
mission ; Admiral Byng’s trial ; the trial of Lord | |b ibtine thei 

g their wares. 

George ‘Sackville ; ; the Dockyard incendiary, 
Jack the Painter; Admiral Keppel’s trial; the THe Rattway JuNcrion or THE Pacrric with 
Mutiny of the Bounty ; the Mutiny of the Nore; THE ATLaNtic.—A traveller may now light his 
Governor Wall’s trial; Colonel Despard’s trial ; | cigar at the galley fire of a steamer at Colon, in 
the court-martial on Vice-Admiral Calder ; the the Atlantic Ocean, says an American paper, 
trial of General Sir RK. Wilson and others for the | and throw the ignited fragment of it, after 
escape of Lawallette ; and stories as to soldiers 
and civilians in the time of William III. 

Jack the Painter, scamp as he was, will in- 
terest our professional readers all the more that 
he was an unworthy member of the building 
fraternity. He was born in Edinburgh, and his | 
father, David Aitken, was a creditable white- 
smith, who foolishly gave his only son “all his | 
ewn way,” thus fostering all sorts of irregu- | 
larities and wild propensities, which soon begot | 
in him “the most stubborn and obdurate dispo- | 
sition,’ and he very soon showed the fruits of | 
such training—or want of training rather—by 
launching out into all sorts of excesses and de- | scriptions towards a statue to the memory of the 
bauchery, not hesitating to replenish his purse | late Premier, who was so intimately connected 
by highway robberies and house-breaking. These | with Southampton, are being sent in very favour- 
amusements soon made the country too hot for | |ably, and the committee announc?> that they 
him, and he shipped himself for America, cheat- | have unanimously decided upon erecting the pro- 
ing the person who trusted him with a passage. | posed statue in the park immediately opposite 
He very soon became a malcontent in America | Marland-place, on that portion where the Above 
at the time of the war, and had to sneak out of | Bar fair was formerly held. 
that country too, returning to England, where a | 
discussion with some boon companions suggested 
to him the bright idea of setting fire to the 
dockyards ; and he went to Paris, he says, and 
laid his scheme before Silas Deane, who ap- 
proved of it, and supplied him with money. He 
got access to Portsmouth dockyard, and made 
several attempts to set fire to it, and also to the 
town, but failed, and afterwards went to Bristol, 
which he also endeavoured to set on fire—both 
town, and ship ping. On his way to Paris to re- 
port his various failures to Mr. Deane, he was 
seized at Andover, after he had committed a bur- 
glary at Calne, and was brought to Clerkenwell 
prison. A trap was afterwards laid for him by 4 Buitper 1x Distress.—Mr. George Cleyerly, 
the employment of a spy named Baldwin, to aged 59, who is a candidate for an out-pension 
whom he confessed his guilt, and on that and from the British Home for Incurables, Clapham 
other evidence he was hanged, after himself Rise, was formerly in business as a builder, and 
signing a written confession which he had subsequently employed as clerk of the works to 
voluntarily made. many important buildings, under Sir Charles 

The story, like all the others, is excellently Barry, Mr. Scott, and others. He has now been 
well told by Mr. Serjeant Burke, in the volume disqualified from following his occupation for 
under notice. four years, from disease of the heart; and his 
savings being exhausted, he is appealing to 
the sympathy of the benevolent to aid him in 
securing his election. We should be glad to find 
some of his brother builders assisting him. 


of goods in the Guildhall, mis-called the “ London 





Panama, in the Pacific ‘Ocean. 


PRESENTATION TO Mr. Georce Ropert Sre- 
PHENSON.—A silver salver, claret-jug, and gob- 
| lets, have been subscribed for by ail the workmen 
j at the engine manufactories of Mr. Stephenson, 
|and presented to him at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
| Mr. Stephenson has intimated his intention of 
contribrting 500/. to the sick fund of the men 
| connected with his establishment. 


THE prorvosED StatvE To Lorp PALMERSTON 
at SourHampton.—We understand that the sub- 


ArtiFictaL ALABASTER. — Magnesia obtained 
by calcination from chloride of magnesium, re- 
marks the Scientific American, will, when ex- 
posed to the action of water fur some months, 
acquire considerable consistency, and become 
hard enough to cut marble. A lamina of this 
magnesia of moderate thickness is translucent, 
like alabaster. With this substance casts may 
be taken as if with plaster of Paris, only the 
former sets under water. A mixture of chalk 
and magnesia in powder, made up into a paste 
with water, is good for moulding, and will be- 
come exceedingly hard under water. 





Etudes des Eaux Natuielles. Par THtorni.e 
Josser. Neuilly, prés Paris, chez |’ Auteur, 
Avenue de Neuilly, 71. 

Tue author treats of the physiological action of | 

mineral, thermomineral, marine, river, stream, 

and lake waters upon man, describing their, (about 1,000 tons) of s silk prepared or spun in 
electro-magnetic action upon living bodies im- | different ways. It takes four cocoons to weigh 
mersed therein. He also carefully indicates the a gramme of silk; the Lyonnese consumption 
various mineral springs, in or about Paris, which | amounts to 4,200,000,000 cocoons ; counting the 
are scarcely known even by name. We can’ length of a thread of cocoon equal to 500 metres, 
recommend this useful and interesting brochure | the amount annually spun by the Lyonnese 
to all who wish to study seriously the physiolo- | industry would make, altogether, a thread of 
gical properties of mineral waters. silk 2,100,000,000 kilométres Jong, or more than 
| 14 times the distance of the earth from the sun, 
and 5,494 times that of the moon from us. It 
| would pass round the earth at the equator 
52.505 times, and 200,000 times round the cir- 


Miscellanea. 52! 


| cumference of the moon. 


Sirk in Lyons.—The town of Lyons con- 
sumes annually about 1,000,C00 kilogrammes 








“Town Hants, Franconta”’? — The names| A New Park ror Liverroot.—The Corpora- 
under the two views given in our last (p. 155) | tion have concluded terms with the Earl of 
were accidentally misplaced. The building Sefton for the purchase of a large tract of 
marked as of “ Dettelbach,” should be called of | undulating land to the south of the Prince’s- 
Volkach, and the reverse. | park, with the intention of converting it into a 
park, which shall be, in extent and in appearance, 


THe ENGLIs OMPANY FOR NapiLes.—The | - ag 
a ro sg . . : ann acts seal. tmnt worthy of the town. The purchase-money, it is 
E poe ae pany: said, will amount to about 250,0001., being at the 


This will represent an 
Of this area 175 acres 
will be devoted to the laying out of villa} 
residences. Two hundred acres will be devoted | 
Metrororitan Locan Government. — The tothe park. In addition to this the Botanical 
following members have been nominated to form | Gardens will be transferred thither, and the 
the Select Committee on Metropolitan Local gardens at present used will be thrown into the 
Government, &c.:—Mr. Ayrton, Mr. Tite, Mr. | Wavertree- park. There will also be a “ Rotten- | 
Bazley, Mr. Locke, Mr. Lawrence, Mr. Baring,| row.” It is to be hoped that some English name 
Mr. Mill, Mr. Hanbury, Lord J. Manners, Mr. | will be given to the park, and not the French 
Beecroft, Mr. Turner, Sir W. Gallwey, Sir M. W.| name of Champs Elysées, as a contemporary | 
Ridley, Mr. Sandford, and Mr, Kekewich. ! already dubs it. 


November with a proposed capital of 1,200,000/,, | te of 20. 8d. per yard 

to erect a boulevard and other buildings at/| " ah oa ay 000 ; son 
Naples, have resolved to return the deposits of, a ere ee 
the subscribers, with 5 per cent. interest. 


Ciry or Lonpon Exutsirion. — A collection | 


crossing the isthmus by railway, in the ‘pay of 


“ PHARAOH’s SERPENTS.”—Three young work- 
women, in good health, entered into the service 
of a Paris manufacturer, who employed them in 
filling boxes with those dangerous toys known 
las Pharaoh’s serpents ; after continuing their 
work for some days only they were seized with 
an alarming illness, and were obliged to be 
removed to the Lariboisiére hospital. Thanks 
| to an energetic treatment their lives, it is true, 

have been saved, but their health is for ever 
| gone. A more lamentable instance could scarcely 
be found of the carelessness of the public with 
regard to poisonous preparations. 

Bass’s REcREATION-GROUND, Derby. — Tho 
plans of the proposed improvements in the 
Holmes, and fencing, have been inspected by 
Mr. Bass, and approved of. The tenders by 
Messrs. Roe & Son, for woodwork; Messrs. 
| Swingler, for the ironwork; and Mr. Basford, 
for painting, have been accepted. The levelling 
and turfing will be carried out by the Board of 
Heaith, bat will be paid for by Mr. Bass. This 
gift to ‘the town will cost him “nearly 4,0001. It 
is intended to erect a refreshment-room, a band- 
stand, and necessary offices, to be paid for by 
voluntary contributions. Mr. G. Thompson, the 
borough surveyor, is preparing plans. 


Tue New Atrantic Casire.—About 160 miles 
of this cable have now been made, and when all 
the machinery is at work, it is said, the manu- 
facture will proceed at the rate of 100 miles a 
week. Thestructure is said to be identical with 
the last, only the rope wil! bear a strain of from 
15 ewt. to a ton more than that of last year, so 
that it must be heavier, although there is no 
dark composition soaked into the Manilla hemp 
which forms the covering of the outer wires. 
The outward appearance is far iifferent, being 
of light colour instead of dark. The Great 
Eastern will endeavour first to lay this new 
cable, and afterwards to raise the old and 
complete it also 

Ov ERHEATING OF Cuurcn Frves.— At St. 
Peter’s Church, Chester, a fire has occurred from 
this cause, but being taken in time little damage 
was done. It broke out while the congregation 
were inchurch. A piece of coir yarn matting had 
been set on fire by the overheating of the stove, 
and it was thrown on the roof by the sexton, 
who said that he left it there when he thought 
he had put the fire out. This was not so, for 
soon after the roof was seen to be on fire; and 
if timely measures for subduing it had not been 
made, the result might have been serious, as a 
strong wind prevailed at the time. The smonl- 
dering mat was fanned into a flame, and thus 
melted the lead. 

PAVEMENT, 


Mosar CarrLeon.—At the last 
meeting of the Archeological Institute, the 
Marquis Camden in the chair, Mr. O. Morgan, 
M.P., read a paper on a curious mosaic pave- 
ment found at Caerleon, which was of what is 
called the gridiron pattern. He stated that the 
neighbourhood of Caerleon dbounds in Roman 
remains of all kinds, and the pavement formed 
the floor of a small apartment of some Snien 
building. It was designed in the labyrinth form, 
and he said he believed it was the first of the 
kind that had been discovered in Biitain. The 
pavement had been raised with great care, and 
is now Ceposited in the museum at Caerleon. 
The arrangements for the congress to be held in 
London, in July next, are going on well. 


Fati or Buinpinecs.—At Liverpool the gable 
wall of a new building in course of erection, for 
the Liverpool Rubber Company, has fallen down, 
damaging a portion of the roof, and the 
belonging to preserved meat works adjoining. 
It is estimated the damage done will be upwards 
of 2,000]. Three men were seriously injured. 
A strong wind was blowing at the time, and, it 
is believed, caused the accident. At Malton 
one of the large grain warehouses on the banks 
of the Derwent has been blown into the river. 
It is supposed that the foundations had been 
affected by the continued flood in which the 
river has been for the past three months. The 
‘building was four stories high, and has gone 
from the base completely over. It is estimated 
that 1,000 quarters of wheat and oats were in 
the buildings at the time of the accident, 
the whole of which are either among the 
ruins or have gone into the river. —— 
Works for the enlargement of the church of 
Deventer, Holland, were considerably advanced, 





SLOCK 





when, on removing the centreing of the paves, 
the whole superstructure fell in, burying several 
workmen in the ruins. 
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Carpinat Pore’s Monument.—The Rev. R. C. 
Jenkin, of Lyminge, near Hythe, Kent, writes to 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, strongly urging the 
propriety of restoring the tomb of Cardinal Pole, 
in Canterbury Cathedral, which is in a sadly 
neglected state. 


Prorosep Loan Exuipition or ART AND 
Inpustry at SovrnaMpton.—The Hartley com- 
mittee of the town council propose the erection 
of a temporary building behind the Hartley 
Institution lecture-hall, at a cost of 5001., for a 
Loan Exhibition, the proceeds to be devoted to 
the erection of a permanent building for the 
local School of Art. A public meeting has been 
held, and a committee appointed to carry out 
the scheme. 


New Masonic Hatt ror 
Freemasons of Plymouth have been in negotia- 
tion for the purchase of Mr. Bishop’s picture 
gallery, at the east end of Union-street, for all 
the business purposes of a lodge without any 
material outlay of money. There are also, 
immediately contiguous to this large hall, rooms | 
that will be available for Masonic purposes ; so 
that, if the building had been erected for the 
purpose, it would not be more suitable than it is. 
It is proposed to hold the meetings of several 
lodges in this hall. The purchase of the above 
place has been effected by Mr. Watts, of the 
“Globe.” 


Masonic Caarrs.—At the Blair Lodge, Stret- 
ford-road, Hulme, near Manchester, the brethren 
had the satisfaction of inaugurating a set of} 
emblematical solid oak chairs, of a new design, 
by one of its members, Br. James Redford, J. D., 
of the firm of Whyatt & Redford, architects. 
They are massive in character, and inlaid with 
ebony ; the oak ‘is gilt in some parts, showing 
the grain of the wood through. Each chair is 
ornamented with the emblems, working tools, 
&c., of the respective degrees, and upholstered 
in blue morocco. The designs were carried out 
by Mr. John Heathwaite, of Hanover-street, at 
acost of 251. per chair. 


From Tasmania.—A Wesleyan Church has 
been built at Westbury, from designs furnished 
by Messrs. Crouch & Wilson, of Melbourne. It 
is in the Early English style of the latter part 
of the thirteenth century, and is built almost 
entirely of brick, with dressings in pressed 
cement instead of stone. The internal measure- 
ments are 38 ft. by 60 ft. on the floor, and the 
height to the mid-ceiling 28 ft., the side walls 
being 15 ft. 6 in. high. The roof is to be framed 
entirely of Tasmanian blackwood, with columns 
of same wood. Attention has been paid to the 
ventilation, and the principal window is to be 
filled with stained glass, 


A Sreamu Hoist.—At the Newark Castle Wharf 
a steam hoist (without any engine), made at the 
Trent Iron Works, has been successfully tried. 
A timber frame forming the base of the machine, 
encloses a large cyftinder. On the steam being 
admitted to it a beam of iron, armed with strong 
teeth, is forced ont, and from this motion is 
given through a simple arrangement of wheels, 
which causes the chain barrel to revolve. The 
direct action of steam is thus brought into use 
without the intervention of a steam-engine as in 
ordinary steam cranes. The working is easy, 
and without noise. This particular machine 
was designed for raising building materials at 
some of the large iron furnaces now being con- 
structed in the north of England. A Mr. 
Nicholson is the inventor. 


Memoriits.—The subscribers to the proposed 
memorial of the late Sir Joseph Paxton are about 
to consider and determine as to the appropria- 
tion of the amount received for the memo- 
rial. Mr. Theed has prepared a bust of the 
Prince Consort, to be presented by her Majesty 
to the Surrey County Hospital. The bust will 
be placed in the vestibule, or chief entrance- 
hall, directly opposite the door. It is of life- 
size, and of the purest Sicilian marble used for 
statuary purposes; is 2 ft. 6 in. in height; and is 
mounted on a coloured marble pedestal, 4 ft. 
high, which makes the total height 6 ft. 6 in. 
The original from which the bust is taken is in 
Windsor Castle. On the pedestal is the follow- 
ing inscription :—“ This bust of his Royal High- 
ness Prince Albert was graciously presented to 
the Surrey County Hospital by her Majesty 
Queen Victoria, 1856.” Mr. Theed has presented 
to the hospital a tiyted plaster cast of his “ Good 
Samaritan.” The hospital will shortly be ready 
to receive patients, 
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Piymoutu.—The 


Tur New Orrnan Hovses, Bristor.—The| Tramways in Liverpoot.—The health com: 
ground for the foundations of two more Orphan | mittee have confirmed the recommendation o/ 
| Houses on Ashley-hill is now being excavated. the Parliamentary Sub-committee to approve o/ 
| These two, when completed, will make five the principle of tramways in Liverpool, on thé 
houses erected by Mr. Miiller since first begin- improved kind of rail lately noticed in the 
ning his undertaking, and will afford accommo- Builder, which presents a crescent surface, on) 
| dation for about 1,000 more children, in addition which a grooved wheel runs. The company 
‘to those already in the house. The area of land seeking to get the concession of the right of lay. 
/now occupied by these buildings and the sur- | ing the rail have patented the wheel, but they 
rounding parks is very large. 'agree that the council shall have complete con. 
. » o....... | trol of the tramways, as to regulating the traffic, 
; RESTORATION oF Sr. NICHOLAS STEEPLE, repairing the roads, sewers, &c.; that other per. 
NEWCASTLE-urON-TYNE.—At an adjourned meet- on shall be allowed running powers on paymeni: 
ing of the committee for the repair and restora- o¢ » reasonable royalty ; aud that the company 
| tion of St. Nicholas’ steeple, held in the upper .),.1) be bound to take up the rails at a month's 
_yestry, the Mayor (Mr. Ald, Dodds) presiding; yotice from the council, if found to be a failure 
| Mr. Clayton read the report of the town surveyor 


4 7 ,or an obstructive nuisance. - 
|relative to the condition of the steeple. Mr. | 
Pollard said they ought to have some man of THE ABUNDANCE OF MaGNrEstumM.—JIt hag 
eminence to have charge of the work, such @ been estimated, says the American Gaslight 
man as Mr. Gilbert Seott, of London. The Jowrmal, that the ocean contains 160,000 cubic 
Vicar strongly supported this suggestion. Mr. miles of magnesium,—a quantity which woulil 
Dickinson moved that it bea recommendation cover the entire surface of the globe, both sea 
from this committee to the general meeting and land, to a thickuess of more than 8 ft.. In 
of subscribers to appoint Mr. Scott. The obtaining salt from sea-water, the residuum js 
Vicar seconded the motion. After a remark largely magnesium. Tt constitutes 13 per ceni. 
from Mr. Clayton that they would require some- | of magnesian limestone,—a rock found in ail 
thing like 3,0001. to do all that was Lequisite, parts of the world in enormous quantities. 
the motion was carrid. A great tvumber Three years ago all the chemists who had 
of influential names were added to _ the’ obtained magnesium at all, had probably nob 
committee, and it was announced that the obtained an ounce among them. One year ago 
fund had now reached the sum of 1,3697. A its price was 112 guineas per pound. Now, 
general canvass is being made for further owing to improvements recently intreducedl, 
subscriptions, magnesium wire is sold at 3d. per foot. It has 

been suggested that, when it shall be chesp 

Bripuincton: Tue prorosep Sra WALL.— enough, vessels of war should be built of it; fer, 
A meeting has been held at Bridlington, to whilst but little heavier than heart of oak, it is 
take into consideration a petition presented by gy strong aud tenacious as steel. 
the local board for the district to Sir George | 
Grey, praying him to extend the borrowing 
powers of the board. Mr. Arthur Taylor, the 
inspector appointed in conformity with the 
Honan of the petition, attended, and, in opening TENDERS 
the inquiry, said that the meeting had been For house and shop, for Messrs, Davis & Co., Belvedeze, 
called together to inquire into the desirability of Kent. Messrs, Habershon & Pite, architects :— 
borrowing an amount of money, which was to be Birk. ..-......00-nereoee iain ieee = . 
expended in the erection of a sea-wall, the esti- | ESI7 0 
mate for which was 36,3501. The clerk to the | 1,298 0 
board said Mr. Ashdown, engineer, would state ior = 
the necessity for the works being down ; and un- 1,238 0 
less they were carried out, the quay would suffer 1,189 0 
very seriously. About 200 ft. of ground had ern : 2 
been washed away, and the engineers and others 936 0 0 
vould prove the great necessity of the work. 965 0 0 
Tenders had been received for the erection of 
the sea-wall, and Mr. Barry’s was accepted for 
19,6001. conditionally. The cost of the works and 
superintendence would be 22,3501. ; property to be | 
purchased, 14,0001.; making a total of 36,3501. | 
The board proposed raising that sum by a rate 
which Mr. Gray believed would amount to 3s. 3d. 
in the Quay, and 1s. 1d. in Bridlington. The! 
question was warmly discussed ; and the inspec- 
tor, at the close of the inquiry, said he thought 
the board should have taken power for the full 
amount, 39,0001., instead of 35,0001. 
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Bainbridge, Brothers 
Richards 

Ramsey .. 

Johnson 

Thompson .. 
Vickery 

Blofield 

Gunderell .. 
Warren... .. 


For first portion of Buckhurst-hill Congregatio 
Scheols. Mr. J. W. Morris, architect :— 
BANGOP. cccccsccese Ncebuabeionsacbhocensiennt £1,094 10 
Rivett . 993 0 
Patrick & Son... 974 0 O 
Dove, Brothers .. 965 0 O 
ee 957 0 0 
Egan .., 956 19 O 
PMT isetossitcccseanenee 929 0 0 
Abraham (accepted) 916 0 0 


hal 


0 
0 


+ 





For alterations and additions to house, No. 39, Bridye- 
street, Sunderland, for Mr, C, J, Vincent, Mr. J, Tillman, 
architect :— 

Jefferson 

Birbeck & Lewithwaite 

Stafford 

Stafford & Baker (accepted) 


0 0 
00 
00 


+» £225 
215 
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Gas.—The Folkestone gas and coke company 
have declared a dividend at the rate of 10 per 
cent. per annum for the last half-year. Plans for 
new works have been prepared and tenders sent 
in. The Chester gas company have yielded 
so far to force by reducing the price of their gas 
from 4s. 6d. to 4s., but have refused to allow the 
5 per cent. discount formerly given. Doubtless, 
when the Chester gas company reap the benefit 
to themselves of their forced reduction of price 
they will be as thankless as others have been to 
those who have forced them to do what turns 
out to be for the benefit of the company no less 
than of the public, as in nine cases out of ten such 
forced reductions of price have been.——The 
Cardiff gas light and coke company have declared 
a dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum 
for the last half-year on their old shares, and of 
8 per cent. on new shares.——In the House of 
Commons, a motion of Captain Gridley has been 
agreed to for a return from every gas company 
established by Act of Parliament in the United | 
Kingdom, stating the several Acts under which | 
established, the rates per 1,000 cubic feet at! 
which such company or corporation had supplied | 
gas in the years 1864 and 1865, and the average | 
price of the coal used by the company in each 
year for the same period; also stating the | 
amount of fixed [it should have been paid up], | 
capital invested by each gas company,andtherate 
per cent, of dividend [and including bonuses and | 
“aa ” it should have been] to the share- 





For alterations to No, 8, Upper Wimpole-street, for 
Mr. E, Bazalgette, Mr. W. A. Baker, architect. Quan- 
tities supplied by Messrs, Richardson & Waghorn:— | 

Smith, Bros, ........... pigedsnechouden £1,529 0 0 
Clarke & Mannooch 510 0 
6 0 


For villa residence and stables, at Shepherd’s-bush, for 
Mr. W. H. McQueen. Mr. W. A. Baker, architect, 
Quantities by Messrs. Richardson & Waghorn:— 

Oughton (accepted) £2,441 0 0 

For organ factory, in New Inn-yard, Tottenham-court- 
road, for Mr. J.W. Walker. Mr. W. A. Baker, architect. 
Quantities by Messrs. Richardson & Waghorn :— 


Oughton (accepted) 22,725 0 





For works at the Riding-school, Seymour-place, Bryati- 
ston-square, for Mr, F, Allen, Messrs, Bird & Walters. 
architects :— 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Newman & Mann, 
Kelly 
Williams (accepted) ., 


For alterations to No, 15, Stockbridge-terrace,, Pimlico, 
for Mr. L. Hart :— 
Wigmore (accepted)... 262 10 © 
For new roads and fencing, on the Old Park Estate; 
Clapham, Surrey. Messrs. Wimble & Taylor, surveyors ;— 
Brewer & Rutter 2,475 4 0 
1,976 
1,920 
1,820 
1,778 
1,770 
1,748 


arrears, 
holders or proprietors on their shares in each | 
year (in continuation of Parliamentary aid 


1 


\ 


cng, ge 4 . Livermore ... 
| No. 55, of Session 1865). 


Drummond 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


eavehae 
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For ten houses, in Brunswick-square, Camberwell, for | 


the Freehold and General Investment Company. Mr. 


H., 8. Legg, architect. Quantities supplied :— 















UMIRED iad. dhaneedtineom cocceseceses &O,040 O 0! 
Webb & Sona 6, 340 0 0 
Palmer 3,200 0 0 
Marsland & Sons............... eddy 6.100 00 
Casford & Son ...... peisonnee . 5,959 0 0 
Hewett 56,917 0 0 
Thomas & Jenki 5,590 0 0 
Cubitt, Bros, 4,750 0 0 
Minty & Son. 4,340 0 0 
Neale 4,330 0 0 
Driver 3,450 0 0! 





ForC ngregational chapel, Bromley, Middlesex, Mr. 


J. W. Morris, architect :— 
Pine’ BBM ccoscescscssnces rere FC 
Watts ..... eee } 
Sheffield 
Kilby ...... 
Hedges .. 
Jeffrey soos we 
Abrahams (accé pted)... ecestecncegees ee 





ooocoooo 
eocecco 





For new Wesleyan chapel, Rickmansworth, Herts. Mr. 


Pearson, architect :— 

Deduct 

Old arg 
0 . £160 0 

eee: 0 
00... 15 0 0 
60 .. I 0.6 
one o 0... Be 2 0 
OS RR a Soy 0.0 ... 12 0 0 
Waterman, Bros. ... 1,900 0 0 ... 148312 7 








For Congreg ational chaps e1 and schools, at Battersea, 
Mr, Ac omb, architect ; 





Chapel. Schools, 
eee £4,582 0 O ... £1,067 0 0 
Sharpington & Co. 4,595 0 0... 1,015 0 0 
King & Sons....... . 4400 00... 9309 0 0 
Piper & Wheeler .,, 4,276 0 0 .. 993 0 0 
Dove, Bros. - ye ee 966 0 0 
Rider & Son... 00... 996 0 0 
Simms & Marie Dace HE 0 O ww 693 0 0 
Lathey, Bros. ..... ee i ae 859 0 0 
Stimpson ........... . we 899 0 O 





Jackson & Shaw ... 3 3609 0 0... 900 0 0 
For a warehouse, shed, oflices, and stables, side of the 
Grand Surrey Canal, Old Kent-road. Mr. Heury W. 
Broadb ridge " architect :— 
George iadestoccmbnnses » eawiee nccicsinegeeee 8 © 
3rowne & Robiason.. . 2,669 0 0 
api Sons. 2,637 0 0 
arrant ° 
Macey . 
Lathey, Bros, 
Henshaw............ 
Colls & Son 

























For house, Sunningdale, Berks, for the proprietors « 
the Sunningdale estate. Mr. B Bartleet, architect :— 
— & Robinson... "£3,230 0 0 
I . sineeciscsen soneees 3,150 0 0 
Ashley & Sons .., 2°997 0 0 
Piper & W heeler . . 2,992 0 0 
WINE i apctgses ‘nn oe oS 








W ood, Brothers | h 2,989 0 0 
lyers & Sons eves 2 970 0 O 
Conder (accepted) ...........sc0008 2,587 0 0 





For repairing St. John’s Church, Bethual-green. Mr, 
William Mundy, architect :— 

secsroreesese 1,648 O OC! 
1,260 0 0 
1,232 0 0 
1179 0 0 


F.& F. J. Wood., 
G. ———* eeveeeeess 
= arskitt......... 











For the erection af two semi-detached residences, on 
Goldington-road, Bedford. Mr, U mae architect ; i— 
K 


ones seeneooescccscs 361 0 0 
2,220 0 0 

2,203 0 0 

2,045 0 0 

2,087 0 0 

.. 1,923 0 0 

ome Se 








For the erection of two detached residences, for the 
Bedford Building Company. Mr, Usher, architect :— 
Vinn & Foster .......sccccoorsrsoesses 1,620 0 0 





For basement of new building, No. 144, hantrahed- 
street, for the Estate Company, Limited. Mr, E, A. 
Gruning, architect, Seantins supplied :— 









Conder ... £2,419 0 O 
Ashby & Sons ...... 2,410 0 0 
Cubitt & Co. ......... 2,312 0 0 
Mansfield & Son . 2,218 0 0 
Timewell...... 2,210 0 0 
Piper & W heeler (accepted) 2,210 0 0 
RMD sasctsncnissecchceiaiasees 2,200 0 0 





For works in Essex-road, Enfield. Mr. T. J. Hill, 
architect :— 
Cushing ....... seasateoneas 
Patman, Bros. 
Fairhead .., capipadabeghaiipae 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

One of your Constant Subscribers, —E, R.—C. J. P.—Col. C.~F. B. 
8. F.—8. 8.—H. W.B.—W. H.—W. & RB.—E. W.—G. L.—Mr. B—L.— 
Cc. F.=-F. P. C.—0. J.—T. & & Son.—R. K.—W. & T.—T. M. &.— 
J. W. M.—G. L.—W. W. L.—T. W.—W. A. B.—G. M. H.—B. B.—H. B. 
—E. T. B—H. W. B —Councillor O.—T. K, (see ovr last and present 
numbers).—A. M, (did not reach us befure).—R. C. (we are not ina 
Position to judge correctly).—T. J. (no usefal advice as to smoky 
chimueys can be offered at a diatance).—A, X. (card was not enclosed) 
—W. G, 8, (too late). —F. C. (it depends on circumstances). 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses, 

All statements of facta, lists of tenders, &c,, must be accompanied by 
the name and address of the sender, pot necessarily for publication. 

Nore.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 








| and highly important FREEHOLD PROPERTY, situate Nos. 7 and | covcboid, geometrics 


| Railway in Cauroa-street ; comprising a range of warehouses of five _ Over 20) Eugravings. 


The Publisher cannot be reswonsible for Ori. | UPPER TOOTING ROAD, opposite Nightingale’s Livery Stable 
a. xa Pe +. : seven Ininu’es from Balham station.—To Builders, Masons, an 
GINAL TESTIMONIALS left at the Office in veply to| others 
r : ¢ ve ‘fe TVANN «: ~ TOYTT ONT 
Advertisements, and strongly recommends that 1B0RS E TODD will SELL by AUCTION, 
pln Beads “ ‘ nell i upoa the PREMISES as above, on TUESDAY, MARCA 20t th 
Copizs ONLY should be sent. at tWELVE for ONE precisely, the PLANT and GENERAL STOCK 
TOTTOn Sipe Nas hee 3 ay 7 aba eS + | of a Builder, relinquishing business: comprising a 50-brick cart, a 
NOTICE.— ad consequence of the increase in joiver’s ditto, and a night ditto, with soil jets ; a one-horse stone 
Pe Oe ~— twtck, several others, and hand ditto; a summer-house, grinding- 
the circulation “THE BUILDER,” as well as | stones, carpenters’ benches, blocks, falls, trestls, long and short 
. ladders, plasterers’ ditto snd steps, scaffold boards, poles and cords, 
in the number . the Advertisements, it is found wheeling-planks, York, Portlind, and Robin Hood stone ; head and 
“i : ‘ ; * : | foot tombstones, white and black slabs of marble chimneypicces, 
necessary to go to press some hours earlier than | *lates, and bricks, drain lea! pfpes and junetions, traps and pans; 
Ms eS | chimney-pots, tiles of every description, pipes and heads, and pulps ; 
Leretofore. The insertion of Advert isements in the j iron boop bord, rge cistern, locks. bolts, serews, 1 ails, 
j “ geneial irocmot usual effecta.—May be viewed on 
; ensuing Number will therefore not be guaranteed | saturday aud M. ug sale, and catalogues hed on the 
. oa : | Premises ; ! Upper’ Fart aud of GEORGE 
|unless they are delivered at the Office before | tovp, rabury, 


'THREE o'clock in the Afternoon of THURS. | Aimost 


#1 uatec 






























erve.—Small Plot of Frezchold Building Land, 
in §8t. John’s. Church-road, Upper Homerton-road, 





DAY, instead of Five o'clock, as farmerly. Hackney biha 
V ESSRS. DOWSETT & CHATTELL are 
| ’ . . sean hemes aa riaareaeerae4 to SELL the above by AUCTION, at the GUILD- 
4 _— | HALL COFFEKE-HOUSE, Greehs wma atreet, London, on FRIDAY, 
} [ ADVERTISEMENT. ] MARCH 16, at ONE o’c'ock precisely — Parti ctllars may be obi sined 


CHURCH, TURRET, and STABLE CLOCKS. | Sin See ee tee 
J. W. Benson, having erected steam-power | Linco'n's-inu felis. ¥ mee 
and improved machinery for clock-making, at | j EPort abie Steam Engines and Thrashing Machines. —To Machiz 
the manufactory, Ludgate-hill, will be glad to | ee ag ert ens 2 are 
| furnish to clergymen, architects, and committees, | AB. A. DARBY has teceived meecnons 

the proprista 


wo4: > ‘oC 2 ° . elinqnishing the depar nt 
Estimates and Speci ‘ations of every descrip- | | le \A eir business appertaiuing to engine letting) to SELL by AUC 


i vices ach: - ecivis TION, in a field acjoining the Railway Embankiwent, near the 
tion of Horological Machine, especially cathedral | 0.4 ras Foundry, New street, Chttasford (where they wil 
and public clocks, chiming tunes on any number conven‘ence of Sale), on FRIDAY, MARCH : 

ay Se tae = i for ONE o'clock precisely, TEN PORTABL! sreaM 
of bells, A descriptive pamphlet on Church N&Savd SIX THRASHING MACHINES, by Ciayton & Shutt! 
Clocks post free for one stamp. Watch and | Forth aml other eninent me from 4 to Bhione power ; s 
nec « a 
Clock Maker by Warrant of Appointment to | Cloths. The Auctioneer begs to anvou 



























cutter, Dressing Machines, Driving Ba 
that the whx« 
Machinery is in good working order, and can be seen two d 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and maker of the | to the sais. The Engines wil have steam up during the m 
great clock for the Exhibi ition, 1862. 33 & 34, Sue and every 


ility offered for trying them und oF break 
e logues may be obtained seven days — or to the Sile, at 
Ludgate-hill, E.C, Established 1749, Swans Hotel, 83, Bishopsgate-street Within, g 5 of Messrs 
EDDINGTON, Engineers, Chelmsford ; and of the Auctioneer, Ch 
ford, Fasex. 


YHE NEW LAW COURTS.—To the City Freeholds, near to Bishopsgate Without. 
ARCHITECIURAL FROFESSION.—Messrz, COX & WYMAN / ESSRS.. TU MPHREYS & SON 
execute every description of PRINTING in the best mauner, with | SELL by AUCTION, on MONDAY, 19th wee 
romp seems = punctuality, aud at moderate charges. —COX & TWELVE for ONE pre isely, “at GARRAWAY'S, by « 












































W YMAN, ntal, Classical, Fine-Art, and General Priute:s, 74-75, | bys niors of S. Valenti : in Two Lots, valuable Hf I 
Great Qucen ery Linculu’s-inn-fields, W.C. | ESTATES, containing a1 area a about 4,200 feet superfici n- 
prising three dwelling _ uses and shops, a warehouse wit! : 

ne scammers emma . | and factory and large rd, No. 3, Sandy’s-row, and Nos. 17,18, and 
Extensive Sele of Block at Camden-terrace, Camden Tuwa.—To 19, Widegate-street, Bit pegate-street Without, partly I+t on lease 
Timber Merchants, Builders, Carpenters, and Others. and partly availabie for iasmediate occupation, May be viewed! by 








sD DUT <2 . + youn ar leave of the tenants.—Particulars, with plans, to be ob‘air of 
R. LERE W W ill § SELL by AUC TION, on Messrs. E. J. SYDNEY & SON, Solic Sean No. 45, Finsbury us, 
the PREMISES as above, near the old Eagle Tavern and "Rail- E.C. nd he At yneers, 61, Leadenhall-street, EC. 

way Station, on MONDAY, MAKCH 19'b, at ELEVEN for TWELVE, 
sn account of the number of Lota, a Large = ity of = ge cs, : CITY 
deals, and battens, dry cut-stuff, flooring, quarterinz, match anc MENTS, BANKE 
feather-edge boards, mabozany, birch, oak, ‘slanting rier ck net- a frontege of 110 I TPS 

snes, chimuey-pots, drain pipes, zine cowls, slates, marl imuey- for a term of 80 ye re er und rent. 

a Kise ELLIS & SON are directed to 


doors and frames, eharch fittings and useful ami oe 
SELL by AUCTION, at GARRAWAY’S, on MONDAY, 












age MERC See 









on O5 vases 2, Cardington-street, H _— ead-road. 








MAKCH 26, at TWKLVE (uuless an acceptable offer be pr-viously 

HIGHSIELD PARK, WINCHMORE-HILL MIDDLESEX. male by private ec ntract) the noble RANGE of BUILDINGS s te 
M&: A. RICHARDS will SELL by AUC- | i Buter-street, F street, opposite Markc-laue, in th 

~ ¥R C nits medJiat : vicinity t mt sl markets and the orn x nge 

* TION, on the PREMISHS, on FRIDAY, MAECH 15:h, at 7), ey present ta commanding elevation of elegant design in the Italian 


UNE, abc ut by bal a TREE 3, 80 8, camo re, lime, Plaue, — style of architecture, having a richly decorated Portland ston 
peg wma ““- oy * a + inte ge P ov gad 2, ee er an 500 eres ; with a principal and two side entrances. They have been recently 
i StICKSs ad Bla s of to you, talugues obtaimable a or 4 YW rs Lucas ers inent builders, are fluished 
the Li wige at the Entrance to the Park, and of the Auctioueer, Tot- a pe J get 2 ph poe phon po adapted to a!l the re- 
tenbam. quirements of business. They consist of a spacivus and |.fty ground 
and first floor, second and third floors over, and stone staircase to the 
GROSVENOR-PLACR.—To Dealers in Bricks, Lead, Marble Chimney top, arched vaulis in the basement suitable for a wine erchant 
pieces, Stained Glass and Stable Fitting 4. having a large trade. ‘They = — anged ast »be ad ap - 
> establishment, or they may be let in portions, rende:ing them 
R. GEO. HAIN ES will SE LL by ruita eedune See o ad moor as a 7s and first-class vest 
AUCTION, on the PREMISES, on MONDAY and TUESDAY. went, offices of such a cisracter being eagerly sought for 1 
MAKCH 19th and 20th, at TWHLVE precisely, ali the very capital —lceality Immediate possession of ihe whole may be had h 
LUILDING MATERIALS of two sy yas Family Mansi ons, Nos, 23 premises + viewed by orders only, to be bad of Messcs. ELLIS 
and 24, Grosvenor- place ; ev laprising 30) ),0u0 prime stock bricks, 2) tons _ & SON. Priuted partica nay be had of Mr. E. ELLIS. Architect, 
of lead, superior internal Gtiings of ths numerous bed-chambers aud 9, Feuchurch-street ; of Messrs. H. & F. CHESTER, Soli rs, 36, 
reception-rooms, several elegant Italian chimney-pieces of chaste Newington-butts; at Garraway’s; and of Messrs. ELLIS & SON, 
je-igus, large stained gloss window of couservatory, stene ancl jonéers and Estate Agenta, 49, Fenchurch-street. 
work, fixt ures and tke erections of three large stables and 2 = 
houses,—May be viewsd. Catalogues had of Messrs. HAINES &50N, Valuable oon Tunber for Sale. 
Auctioneers, Moorgate-street, y; and at the Auctioueer’s Ulices, > 
No.4, Lower Belgrave vireet, ®.W. 1 P. HARDY eg een instructed to § SELL 
pela ten an 2S hb ADT IE DN SEPT Je. by AUCTION, some day in the of Prime OAK Tis aE 
otice will be given, about 16,000 FEET of Prime OA now 
Tam! ver, near Sheepsh«< 4 and Belton.—TO BE SOLD by proeomw di na che Weeds am on of Bowe Castle. The whole f 
AUCTION, by remarkably fine growtb, the grester portion am very large dimen- 


i - _ 
YOOKE & W ARNER, at the BULL'S and adapted for shipouiiding, plank, board, and ot 
/ HEAD HOTEL, Loughborough, ca WEDNESDAY, the 2ist Further pacticulars = stated a te adverti 
day of MARCH, 1866, at TWO o’cluck, Twenty seven Lots of very Catal gues wil ul oe — Ww ENCE s POC AREY, “Bota ; 
large and supsrior Oak, Asb, and Zim TIMBER TREES, now stand- | 0? FP ‘7 ssorcbeler ae Wentataaies mad ~ Salisbe all ; 
ing upon lands in the occupation of Messrs. Griffin, Turner, Chester, | *- Great Mang Ap r of R °€ le, will show the Timber to any 
Peet, and others.—The timber may be viewed on appli ation to Mr, | tioneer. Mr SaAS Prat ; - = A: Ph ancar ctl lig ree 43 
EDWARD BSER and Mr, J0-EPH BOWLEY, Sheeyshed, or to the | Patties wishing to exami efore the Catalogues are issu 


‘ t 



























-£ 




















respective Teuants. Catalogues may be had at the Bull's Head, 24, Lowther-street, C | Febraary 22nd, 1856. 

Loughborough ; of Mr. EDWARD BER, Sheepshead ; of the Auc- | —- 
| tioneers; or at the Office of Messrs. T. & R. D. MILES, Surveyors, ee es eer 

Leicester. Dinner on the table at One o'clock. Credit on approved Will be Published MARCH 15th, 1866, price 5s 


i ee | & DEBCRIPTIVE TREATION cx 
= 7 } AL MATHEMATICAL DRAWING INSTRU MENIS 
ttant and valuable Freehold by W. F. STAN} KY, of 3 aud 5, Great Turnstile, Holborn, 





CITY OF LONDON. — Highly imp 
Property, Occupying an area of about 7,40 superficial feet, aud 


London, W.C. 
offering a first-class site for the erection of superior warchors rc - : - 
for a p Tofitab le and extensive bui fiding echel ae, ELSES | The above work will comtain a Description of all the Drawing Ia- 


T 71) strumeuta that are of any value to the Professional Dranghts:man,— 
\ ESSRS. NORTON, TRIST, & CO. have and how to use them ; ake particulars of their construction, quali- 
é received instructions to offer for SALE. at the LONDON | tics, se lection, preservatien, and suggestions for improvement 
TAVERN, on FRIDAY, MARCH ifth, at ONE o'clock precively | Will inclu le a description of instruments for striking useft 
{unless previously di-posed of by private contract), a very val nab) e | metri ical forms; as ares of high radii, the ellipse, helix, 
nameuts, &c. with many importa 
8, Well-court, Queen-street, and No, 44, Bow-laue, Cheapside, in the | instruments of which adequate description bas never 
very heart of the City of London, and only a few yards from the new | print; as the Ediograph, Centrolincal, Computing-Scale, Ge 
grand street now in the course of formation from the Mausion- | Pen, Ee 
house te Blackfriars,aud near the new station of the South-Eastern > sage otk will be serviceably bound in cloth, and illustrated by 













scribers’ names received before the date of publicatior 
post-free. Remittance, 5s. 1 





floors, ivcluding basement (with cart and wagon approach in Well Bul 
court, shed and loading platform), a spacious warehouse of two floors, | Proof copies of the Work sent 
including capital basements paved with stone, and 8 feet to9 feet in Postage stamps. 

Leight, with stout girders resting on icon columns of sutficieut strength 


to csrry auy superstructure, so that a great expense would be saved Cee ANGS ART FOLIAGE, royal 4to. 








in avy future bduilding operation ; also three excelient dweiling- with Letter-press agd wamerous Wood-cuts, price 
houses, partly arranged as offices and wareroums. This exceedingly $6. ob Sha Whee es 4s , we 4 ee whe Author. . 
valuable property exteuds in depth about 150 f-et from Well-conrt vo | °°" A A ~ t “ i my ‘oo 7 “ »wled e of art~tecoration 
Bow-lane, to which it has a frontage of abut 20 fect. It oceupies Paes vet ‘ ‘ S 









reth ’ 7 = ts asge—a capa’ ties — 
| altogether an area of 7,400 superficial feet, and possesses capa!ilitie London : Published by ae Auth: or, +, 150, Hampstead road, N.W 


fora profitable buiidiug scheme rarely > be met with in such an ‘i 
important locality. Possession of the whole will be given on comple- — > 
t a the mens May be viewed, aud parti hes se ha’ of M sate. ] W ELLI N G Ss of the Ww OR K IN 
WILDE, RSE, HUMPHRY, and WILDE College-hill ; at the CLAS3ES —The SOCTETY for IMPROVING the CONDITI = 
Loudon Tavern ; and of Messrs. NORILON, TRIS!, and OV. 62,0id Gr the LABOURING CLASSES bas published the fu.lowing WORKS, 
Broad-street, Royal Exchange. | which may be obt ined at the Office, 21, Exeter Hall, Strand The 
— ———____-— = Dwellings of the Labouring Classes, their Arrange +. and Con- 
XOTTING “HILL No. 3, The Mall.—The Stock of a Whschonight tand | struction, with Descriptions, Pians, &c. of existing Model Hus = i 
Smith ; Chestnut Mare, and Horse; usafal Wagonette, Spriag Van | Designs for Dweili adapted to Towns as well as Agricultural 
and Cart, Cab, Cart, and Vau B xlies, and Miscellaneous Stock. Districts.” “* Mod 














1 Cottages of the late Prince Cons 57 7% - = 
y ‘ ® ° WwW 30) yal Society.” By HENRY BKOBERTS, Koy. F 5. ifth 
NAR. SWAIN has received instructions from ee eee kaition. price 4s, cloth, “Home Keform ; or 

the owner, who has dis posed ot his business, to SELL by | What the Labouriug c lasses may do to Improve their Dwellings : au 
AUCTION, on the PREMISES, as above, on THURSDAY, the lich | Address to W orkivg People.” Thi ed Thousand. . 
of MARCH, 1856, at ONE o'clock, the above STUCK and large Quan- | sical Condition of the Labouring Ciasses, resulting from th re 
tity of Wheels, Springs, Axietrees, 2 pairs of Blacksmith’s Beilows, | of their Dwellings and the Beneficial Bifects of Sanitary Improve 
auvils, Beaches, Tools, and number of articles inc.dental to the ahove | ments adopted in Eogland” By HENRY ROBERTS sq 
trade, May be viewed the day prior and morvin; of Sale.—Cata- | Price Qu. Working Drawi pgs on & large seale, with i yecitica 
logyes had ou the Premises, ani of the Auctioneer the Lodge, | for Agricultural Labourers’ Cottages, and for Dwellings adapted to 








public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors, ) Natting-bill, W. i Towns or Villages, Each design complete in one sheet. Prive 2s, 
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ee, a renege bce a A ore. ENGIN — 
oodcuta, price 4: 


= \f 
N GYCLOP-EDIA PA of C crv ILENGIN NEER- 
ING, Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. 

By EDWARD CRESY, Architect and Civil Engineer. 

New Impression. 

“A desideratum in engineering science is supplied by this re- 
markable volume. There is nota member of the profession, from the 
most eminent civil engineer to the humblest surveyor, who will not 
find here the materials to enrich his mind and extend his know- 


ledge.” — Ratlway Gazette 
London : LONG MANS, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster-row. 


HE ART-JOURNAL— 
ce 2+. 6d, Monthly. 
LINE ENGRAVINGS IN THE MARCH NUMBER. 
1. W. K FROST, R.A.—Chast ty, by T. GARNER. 
2. oy BRIGHT, and BAXTER.—The Cavalier, by J. C. ARMY- 





GE 
3. J. EDWARDS.— Religion, by R. A. ARTLETT. 
LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 





I. PHILIP G. HAMERTON.—Liber Memorialis. Lake Surfacer, 
with 9 Specimens. | 
ll. JAMES DAFFORNE.—Eugene F. de Biock and F. A. de 
Bruycker (Belgian Artists), with 3 Examples from their | 


Works. 
Ill, W. P BAYLEY.—Visits to the Paradise of Artists. 
IV. 8 C. HALL, F.S.A. and Mra. HALL.—John Wilton, with 7 
Engravings. 
Vv. F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.8.A—William Harvey and the Wood- 
Engravers of hia Era. 
LEWIS WRIGHT.—Substitutes for Wood Engraving. 
VIL On the Uses of National Museums to Local Institutions, 
. The Land of the Lotos-eaters. 
X. A Round of Days, with 2 Lilustrationa. 
(. Lectures on Architecture at the Royal Academy. 
(I. British Institution :— Exhibition. 
. John Gibson, RA.:—A Memoir. &c. &. 
London : VIRTUE & CO 2, Ivy-lane, 








With coloured Plan and Seven Woodcuts, pri ice 8 +. 6d. 
2” IDE to ALNWICK CASTLE. 
By the late Rev.C. H HARTSHORNE, M.A. 
Rector of Holdenby. 
London : LONGMANS & CO. Alnwick : M. SMITH. | 


This day is published, 


= 4 y Qa Aa 
ESIGNS for V ILLA RESIDENCES. 
By JOHN STARFORTH, Architect. 

Comprising Perspective Views, Elevations, Ground Plans, Stone 
and Timber Details, and Ceilings ) Plates Royal d4to. beautifully 
engraved on Copper, with Descriptions. Price 253. bound in cloth, 

IL 


y the sa 
VILLA RESIDENCES rend FARM ARCHI- 
TECTURE: a Series of Designs for Villas, Farm-houses and Farm- 
steadings, Factors’ Houses, and Labourers’ Cottages, 102 Plates Royal 
4to. engraved on Copper, with Descriptions, Price 2U. 17s. 6d, bound 


in clot 
si “Ww. BLACKWOOD & SONS, ‘Edinburgh and London. 


if ELLYS PRACTICAL BU ILDERS 





PRICE-BOOK ; or, Safe Guide to the Valuation of 3 all kinds 
of Artificers’ Work ; with the Modern Practice of Measuri and an 
abstract of the New Building Act for regulating oe : Deeistre ‘ction of 
Buildings. Revised and Corrected by New Cale ‘ ¢ 
present Value of Materials and Labour. Arrange 11 , 
eminence, assisted by several experienced Measuring Surveyors. 
trated and exemplified by Steel Engravings and numerous w i pct 
Royal 8vo. price 8s. neatly bound. 

London; published by T. KELLY, Paternoster-row ; 81MPALN and 
MARSHALL; and may be had of all Booksellers 
Of whom may be had, New Editious in Quarts, of the following 
actical Architectural Works :— 


1. PETER NICHOLSON’S PRACTICAL 
CARPENTRY, JOINERY, and CARINET-MAKING, Revised by 
TREDGOLD: being a new ‘and complete System of Lines, for the Use 
of Workimen ; founded on Ge trical and Mechanical Princ iples, 
Ten parte at 3a. or in boards, ; containing upwards of 120 Stee! 
Plates, and numerous Woodcut Diagrams, 

. ne T1O 

2. PETER NICHOLSON’S PRACTICAL 
MASONRY, BRICKLAYING, and PLASTERING (revised by TRED 
GOLD), both plain and ornamental; containing a uew aud complete 
Bystem of Lines for Stone Cutting, for the Use of Workmmen; the 
Fornnation of Mortars, Cements, Concrete, to which is age a Variety 
of new designe for Mural Tablets, Tombs, Gravestones fo meterics, 
&c. &c.; and a description of the various waterials ome oyed, Ten 
Parts at 3s. or in boards, 30s.; containing upwards of Ninety Steel 
Plates and Numerous Woodcuta 

3. TREDGOLD and NICHOLSON’S Theore- 
tical and Practical Treatise on the FIVE ORDERS of se si E. 
TURE: containing plain and simple Rules for Drawir : eck 
them in the purest style; including an historical De 
Architecture. Dlustrated by upwards of One Hundred Steel E 
ings, executed by .Artists of first-rate talent, including nmerous 
Diagrans, &c. Twelve parts at 3a.; or in boards, 368, 

4 DESIGNS for COTTAGE and V IUL 
ARCHITECTURE: containing Plans, Elevations, Sections, Perspectis 
Views, 2nd Details, fer the Erec tion of Cottages and Villas. By 8 TL 
BROOKS, Architect. Beautifnily er graves cl or i steel, with Direction f 
Building, “and the estimated Cost of each Edifice, Twe ive parts at 3s.; 
or in boards, 39 

6. DESIGNS for PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 
sisting of Pians, Elevations, Sections, Perspective Views aud Detail 
Churches, Chapels, Bchoola, Almshouses, Gas Works, Markets, aud 
other build’ ngs for public purposes. By 8S. HL. “* JOKS, Architect, 
Besutifully engraved on steel. Ten Parts, at 3s. or 328, boards, 

6. THE HOUSE DECORATOR and PAINT- 
ER'S GUIDE: contaising a series of Designe for Decorating Apart- 
ments with taste, aud suited to the various styles of Architecture. By 
H.W. and A. AKROWsM! : “ House Decoraters to her Majesty. Ten 
Parte, at 36.; or in boards, 

7. THE Hol SE PAINTER, or DECORA- 
TOR’S COMPANION : containing a complete Treatise on the Art of 
Howe Painting, Graining, and Marbling; imcluding the Origin of 
Colour, the Laws of Harmonious Colouring, the Manufactare of Pig- 
menis, Oils, Varnishes, &c. By W. M. HIGGINS, Esq. Accompanted 
by actual Specimens of Hand-Brush Graining and Marbling. Ten 


Parts, at 38.3 or in boards, 32 
THE ENGINE E RS’ and MECHANICS’ 


ENCYCLOPADIA, a new and enlarged edition, comp vehending Prac- 
tica! Illustrations of the Machinery and Processes employed in every 
description of Manufacture of the British Empire. DL istrated by 
upwards of 2,000 Wood Eugravings. sy LUKE HERBERT, Civil 
Engineer, &c. The rapid progress of Mechanical Science has devel ped 
many of the important facts since the first publication, in 1835, of the 
Encyclopedia, The Inventions and discoveries recently made have | 
engaged the sedulous attention of the Ejlitor; for, as the value of exct 
was tested by experiment, a description was accordingly prepar a. By 
the selection of new articles, and care in the revision of sid ones, this 
edition haa now become systematically eu rich hed ; so that it may be re 
ceived as fully and faithfully expressing “the existing state of Rngineer 
ing and Mechanism, aiapted to the war ry of Prac tie al Mer” in twe 
arge Svo volumes, cloth letterad, price iia 





TO ARCHITECTS. 
’ 7 NT 
ERSPECTIVES DRAWN and 
COLOURED, in a tuperior manner, and COMPETITION 
DRAWINGS PREPARED, from rough sketches or other #ises— Apply 
G. R. G. 30, Guilford-street, W.C. late of 43, Bedford row. 


NICHOLAS LAKE, 
RCHITECT and consulting SURVEYOR. 
Bills of quantities accurately prepared, works measured vu Pp, 


uilcers’ accoun ts adjusted. Railway compensation claims arranged. 


b 
OFFICES, 1, ADELAII E PLAC E, LONDON BR IDG ‘A, EC. 


BURFORD, BROTHERS 
ECORATIVE ARTISTS, 


23, WHITE LION 8TREET, BISHOPSGATE, N.E 
Designs aud Estimstes given for all kinds of Dec orativns, G: 
Marbling, Graining, &c, 


ding, 


PARTNERSMID. To UPHOLSTERERS, | 


| principals or their solicitors tre vated with.—Address, G@. 8S. Messrs. 


| road, Finsbury-equare, 


| Grav a, 


AILWAY SURVEYING and LEVEL. 


} LING.—INSTRUCTION GIVEN, in the field and office, by a 
City Burveyor. One pupil only at a time, and inetruments pro 
vided —Address, DUMPY, Office of “‘ The Builder.” 





A QU ANTITY. SURVEYOR and MEA- 


SURER, of considerable experience (with « practical know- 
ledge of building), is willing to negotiate with architects for taking 
off and preparing bills, quantities, measuring, &c. References given. 
mg SURVEYOR, 8, St. David’s-terrace, Brockley-road, New 

‘ose, 8. 





SURVEYOR, of great experience in 
Quancities and —n P is prepared to GIVE PRIVATE 
LESSONS at his residence, any evening in the week, from 7 to 10" = 
Terms, in advance, 24 Guineas for Ten Lessons of two hours each 
in classes of Five Pupils, terms, 2 Guineas for Ten Lessons. See 
F. F. L. Office of “ Phe Builder.” | 


JANTED, a JUNIOR PARTNERSHIP | 


in a LAND wate fetal wee BUSINE38.—Apply to Messrs , 
PINNIGER & WiLKINSON, Solicitors, 28, John street, Bedford-row | 











DECORATORS, or BUILDERS.—The Advertiser, who has bad 


many years’ experience in a highly respectable firm in the West-end 


of Town, is prepared to TREAT for a SHARE in any of the above 
branches of business, where a few hundreds of capital and a 


| thoroughly practical knowledge of house decorating would be 


advantageous in any well-established or rising business, None but 


Fauks & Co, 21, Paternoster-row 





JARTNERSHIP.—An Architect and Sur- | 


veyor, with a goo}, well-established, and increasing practice in | 


‘a West-end suburb, is willing to receive a Gentleman as PARTNER, 


A Christian, and practical man only. Premium required. Fallest 
references exchapged.—Address, P. Post-office, Portsdown-terrace, 
Kilburn, 





EWER VENTILATION.—DETAIL-| 


iy DRAWINGS and particulars of the most effectual system of 


| SEWER VENTILATION will be supplied to Engineers and Archi- 


tects on application to EOWAKD BROOKE, Field House Fire Clay 
and Sanitary Tabe Works, Huddersfield. 


SSISTANT TOWN SURVEYOR 


WANTED.—Thorough experience in similar office, in levelling, 
sewerage, and town works, indispensable —State age, training, salary, 
and references to 8. Box 287, Post-office, Belfast. Only first-class 
men, as above, need apply. 


| 
or : > ro 
| Be: TOL CATHEDRAL.—To CLERKS 
“J of WORKS.—The Dean and Chapter of Bristol Cathedral are 
desirous of ENGAGING the SERVICES of a competent CLERK of 
WORKS, or FOREMAN, to superinteud the erection of the necessary 
shoring to the Tower of their Cathedral, and the execution of the 
repairs to the masoury of the same. Testimonials or references, 
stating special qualifications for this work and the amount of salary 
expected, are to be addressed to us, on or before the 2ith instant. 
FOSTER & WOOD, Architects, 
6, Park-street, Bristol, 3rd March, 1866. 


YLUN UNION. VALUER WANTED.— 


The Assessinent Committee of this Union will, at their next 
meeting, whi will be held at the Union Workhouse, Bishop's 
Castile, on FRIDAY, the léth day of MARCH, 1866, immediately 
after the termination of the ordinary besiness of the Board of Guar- 
dians, proceed to appoint a competent Person to valae the under - 
mentioned Parishes, which a cow prised in this U ui mn, at per acre, 
viz. Bishop's Cast'e — 72 acres ; Clanbury, 7,500; Ciungua- 
ford, 3,609; Dinmore 100 ; Ki gton, 1645; Hill kind. 90; Hopesay, 
3,857 ; Hopt on C astle, ‘a ; Horderley Hall, 30; Hyssington, 2,179 ; 
Lydbary Nort h. ; Lydham. 1,533; M \instone 3.543; Minctown, 
450; More, 2,131 ; rbury, 2,685; Old Ch. Moor, £3; Ratlinghope, 
5,103 ; Shelve, 20 ; Snea’, 557 ; Wentuor, 6,674. The gross estimated 
rental and rateable value of each field, house, garden, &c. in each 
ptrish will be required. Security will be required (subject to the 
approval of the Committee) for due completion of the valuation of 
toe said parishee, on or before 25th MARCH, 1857. Parish maps and 
references will be supplied for the use of the Valuer by each of the 
said parishes. Separate Tenders will be required for the towns of 
Bishop’s Cast'e and Clun. All persons desirous of contracting must 
rend in Tenders, at per acre, to my Office, on or before the l4th day of 
MARCH, 1865.—By order, FREDERICK PARWDOE, 

Cerk to the Union Assessment Committee, 
Birhop’s Castye, March 2ad, 186s. 


eal ra] r 

RAUGHTSMAN WANTED for a 

MAN! FACTORY, to PREPARE FINISHED DESIGNS oo 

cerageme 4 and to make WORKING DRAWINGS for Gothic Metal- 

bh 1k.—Apply. stating general yualifications, terms, &e. to ALPHA, 
fi eof “the Builder.” 


TIMBER TRADE. — WANTED, in a 


Retail Timber Yard, a Youth, about 16 years of age, who has | 
had some experience in telling deals, &c.—Apply by letter, io own 
handwriting, stating a required aud where last employed, to 
Y. Z. 58a, City road, 

















j 
| 





Wwa ANTED immediately, in a Timber and} 

Slate Merchaut’s Office, in the country, a thoroughly 
respeclab'e — 1D, as CLERK, with a general knowledge of the vusi- 
ness. Ucexceptionabdle references requirei.— Addressy W, & J 
BMYTHE, poaiinall Wharf, Maidstone. 

TO CARVERS 
wa NTED, a first-class Ornamental Gothic 
Cc SARV ER (in stone and wood preferred), to undertake and 

carry out works. Constan* einployment to a competent man — Ap oly, 
stating pariiculars, to KR. L. BOULTON, Sculptor, Worcester. 





ANTED, immediatel f a first-class 

CLERK of WORKS, to superinte: blic waiting about 

to be erected at the seaside in Lancashire. oad th necessary 

references, to Mr. R. MOFFAT SMITH, Architect, a5, South King- 
street, Manchester. 


W ANTED, at a Small Manufactory, in the 

country, a BOOK and TIME KEEPER, who also under- 
stands drawing and photograpby, or a LAD, well educated, having a 
taste for the arta, A time sketch, with a ‘photograph of it, by appli- 
cant, with his age, terms, previous occupation, &c, by letter only, to 
J. P. Post-office, Hoddesdon, Herta. 


\ 7 ANTED, an energetic, sober, and trust- 
j worthy Bricklayeras LEAD(NG HAND. Permanent Employ- 
ment if suitable. References required.— Y. Z. Office of “The 
Buillder,” by letter only, 








\ 7JANTED, an energetic WORKING 


SHOP FOREMAN of JOINE A good character and 


| efficient ability the principal qualifications required.—Address, 





stating age and reference, to A. B. Post- office, Clapham -commo nm, 8, 


TO CARPENTERS AND JOINERS, 


ANTED, TWO or THREE good 


HANDS, to WORK by PIECE.—For further particula:s, 


| apply at the New Buildings, Manor-way, Blackheath Park, Biack- 


eat 


\ 7. ANTED, in a small village, about two 

hours from London, a MAN and his WIFE, without family, 
to take the MANAGEMENT of some BATHS and a LAUNDRY, for 
| the Cottager’s uve. The Man must understand the working of a 





| | small steam-engine, which will be used to supply the water. — 
| Address, stating wages, age, &c. to K. B, at Messre. Hatchard & Co.'s, 
| 187, Picoadiliy. 





ANTED, in a Builder and Contractor's 
Office, a thoroughly competent CLERK : one who has had 
considerable experience in estimating aud thorough know edge of 
book -keeping.—Apply by letter, stating s@lary and previous engage- 


| ment, to J. B. Post-office, Dulwich. 





To aeneenien: , cee AND STONE 
KVERS, 


ANTED, a Pee of active business 


habits, to ‘Assist in the Management of a large Establish! 


ment in the south-west district of London. The duties are, designing 


and drawing, attending visitors iu the show-rooms, correspondence, 

making estimates from drawings, and assisting in the office.—For 

particulars, apply by letter, stating salary required for nine hours’ 

Builder” diem, how last employed, aud age, to F. K. Office of “ The 
uilder.” 





‘O BUILDERS’ FOREM :ME 
ANTED, a WORKING "SHOP FORE- 
MAN. Mut be energetic, and well up in setting out rods, 


&c. One used to machinery preferred.—Apply to J. LEWIS, Horti 
cultural Works, Stamford-hill. 


a eave 
W ANTED, by a Builder in the C Country, 

a respectab 4 Young Man, to ASSIST in the OFEICE. Must 
write a good hand, and be able to square up dimensions, &.—Address, 
- ating i to JOHN LUKER, Builder, &:. Market-place, Faring- 
don, Berke 








CARPENTERS 


ANTED, apoed FOREMAN of CAR- 


PENTERS: one accustomed to out-door work. Good wages, 
Address, A. B, Mr. Gooch’s, 55, King William-street, E.C. 





TO BUILDERS’ FOREMEN. 


| WANTED, a thoroughly competent FORE- 


MAN. to Superintend the erection of a large Building in 
the City. Must furnish references as to capabilities, &. &c. and state 
wages expected, —Address, post paid, T. L Messrs. Browa & Standfast, 
Advertising Agents, Litt.e George-street, Weatu'nster Ab vey. 





O BURVEYORS, 


WANTED, in a" Office of a Land Sur- 


veyor, an energetic confidential ASSISTANT, who can make 
surveys and maps, and neat copies of tracings, reports, and rentals, 
Ealaty to be pad mouthly, at the rate of 1007. per aunum ; or a 
Gentieman, with the above qualifications, wishing to become a Part- 
ner, will, on paymeut of a premium, be treated with.—Address, A. B. 
care of Mr. Donty, Stationer, Bridgewater. Unex-eptionable refer- 


| ences will be elven and veqa! red. 


We EMPLOYMENT, by a first- 
class GRAINER and MARBLER, by pniece-work,—Address, 
53, c narrington- -street, Oakley- y-equare, N. Ww. 
T 

WANTED, by an experienced CLERK of 
WORKS, an ENGAGEMENT, or as DRAUGHTSMAN, &c 
with a Batider. In or near London preferred. Can take out quan- 
tities aud price estimates. References to London architects and 

| builders, —Address, | x -Y. Z. Office of “The Buil der.” 


| \ JANTED, to TAKE the MANAGE- 


MENT ofa BUILDER'S DRAWING OFFICE, a thoroughly 


| efficient and experienced Person. Oue who has filled a similar sitaa- 


tion preferred, Uuexceptionable references reqnired. — Address, 
stating age, salary required, and where las: engaged, to H. B. Office 
of ** Tne Builder,” 





O ARCHITECTS. 


iV ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 


CLERK of WORKS, Good refereace given.—Address, D, 8. 
Office of ‘The Builder.” 


\JANTED, a COUNTRY JOB for a 


LONDON FIRM, by Two Carpenters or Joiners. Age 28.— 
Address, F. D. 2, Newland-strect Cheater-square, Pim'ieo 8 W. 








TO ) BRIC KLAYERS, 
vr - | 
JANTED, for a Permanency, an experi- 
enced Man, as JOBBING BRICKLAYER. None but good 
workinen need apply, as an inferior workman will pot be retained, 
Adiress, stating wages required, with refe.ence to last employer, to 
B. C. N. 80, Prinees-street, Lambeth, 8. 





wa NTED, a BUILDER'S CLERK, 


heen ughly competent as an accountant, measurer, and esti- | 
ator — Address, by letter only, with particulam, to Messrs. PATRICK 
& SUN, Builders, Westiaiaster Bridge-road, 8. 





J ANTED, a good THREE-BRANCH | 
HAND, Piamber, Painter, Glazier.—App!y to WILLIAM 
ROSE, Builder, Chislehurst, Kent, SE. 





TO SAWYER: 


W ANTED,a MANec :pable of WORKING | 


aud FHARPENING CIRCULAR, FRAME, and BAND SAWa. 
Acdrers, stating wages and reterence, to GIBSUN, BROTHERS, 
Builder a, South. 11. W. 


- TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDER’. 
Al a 2 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
CLERK of WORKS, or GENERAL FOREMAN. Carpenter 
aud joiner by trade. Age 34. Good references,—Address, 23, Stock- 
bridge- terrace, Pimlico, 8. 3. W.. 


TO BUILDERS AND SAW-MILL PROPRIETORS. 


ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 


TION, in rt Ae or country, as Hammered Sa w-Sharpener,— 
Address, J. P.O Office of “ The Builder.” 








TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


W TANTED, EMPLOYMENT, bya 


GRALNER. No objection to fill up t'me with painting. — 


| Address, W, HOLT, 22, Frederick-street, Ca'e! ‘oniwn-road, Islington, 





TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTOR! 


| WANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


SHOP FOREMAN, aged 39, having been twelve years in one 


| of the largest firms in London ; thoroughly competent in making out 


detail and workiug drawings ; ‘accustomed to ail kinds of machinery 
in t] the building trade. —Ad trees, r. E 30, Sussex street, 8. 





wa NTE in an Architect’s Office, a 
CLEKK, to a Drawings from rough sketches, prepare 
Specifications, aud take out Quantities—Apply. by letter only, 
stating salary me ind, reference, &. to Mr. 1. J. HILL, 32, City- 


\ 7 ANTED,a trustworthy C LERK, as s Book- 


oper Estimator, and Plain Draughtainan. _- Adee, stating 


reference i salary required, to T, BLAKE, Buil nd Cuutra: wr, 





TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 

GENERAL FOREMAN, or CLERK of WORKS, by & 

thoroughly practical Man. First-class testimonials.—Address, A. D. 
Mr Smith, News Agent, Duke-street, Adelphi 


vi ] ANTED, an ENGAG EMENT, | by @ a 
Young on. aged 25, who has had several ,Jears’ * enerionce 

in one of the first houses in the timber trade, Uneeptionable refer- 

ences,— Address, A, k.7, Mason-street, Coruwa road, Lambeth, 





